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Face to Face 


The Biblical Doctrine of the Image of God 
by FriepricH Horst 
Translated by JoHN BricHT 


By THE CONCEPT of the divine image the Bible seeks to express and to 
maintain that peculiar quality of man which gives him pre-eminence 
over all other creatures. The basic passage in which this is asserted is the 
section in the creation story telling of the creation of man: 

And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the 
cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth. So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female created he them (Gen. 1:26 f.). 

That man, as opposed to all other created beings and things, is some- 
thing set apart is emphasized by the very form in which the account of 
his creation is introduced. For the creation of man is not initiated with 
the divine command, as are the other works of God, but with the solemn 
announcement of a resolution taken in God’s council with himself: “Let 
us make man.’ The language is solemn and broad, repeatedly pro- 
gressing in half-lines parallel to one another, in the description of this 
particular last work of creation. But what meaning does the assertion 
that man is made in the image of God have in this emphatically solemn 
context? Wherein is that peculiar quality of man to be seen? 

“In our image (b*tsalmeni), after our likeness (kidmuteni)” — this 
two-sided expression was quite wrongly split by the early church and by 
later medieval scholasticism. And, in like manner, early Protestant the- 
ology, with the distinction which it drew between a narrower and a 
broader aspect of man’s likeness to God, was also on a false track. For 
both parts of the word-pair signify equally the notion of a picture, the 
reproduction of a model, a representation which corresponds to the 
model. The word used in the first position properly signifies, according 
to its linguistic derivation,” a hewn or carved statue such as an idol; later 





1. There can be no question here save of a pluralis deliberationis, because a “heavenly council” 
to which God addresses himself and imparts his decision is unthinkable in the Priestly Document 
(not even as a residuum of material taken over from an older source). 

2.Cf Ludwig Kohler, “Die Grundstelle der Imago-Dei-Lehre, Gen. 1:26,” Theologische 
Reitschrift (Theological Faculty of the University of Basel) 4 (1948), pp. 16-22. 
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also a sculpture, a facsimile in general; and finally, indeed, on one oc- | 


casion a relief, an engraving. This word signifies, therefore, in every 
case a manufactured work in contrast to-its subject; it means the picture : 
prepared as a “copy,” and stresses thereby its faithful agreement with the “D 
“original.” The word used in the second part of the word-pair also de- ' 


notes a copy. But the meaning is more abstract and weaker, the peculiar , oe 

shade of meaning here lying in the resemblance which permits picture in 

and original to be compared with one another.’ “Likeness” is, therefore, to 

the resemblance of the copy, and the likeness intended here would be an 

that of the “facsimile.” gu 
But “image” and “likeness” are expressions which envisage man as 

their point of departure and which point back from him to God. Man an 


sees himself as the “image” and “likeness” of God. But, in the Genesis po 
passage, both expressions have the direction from God to man. For that 
reason, if one is to catch the meaning correctly, it is necessary in our / fe 


thinking to replace the words “image” and “likeness” with the words ; ge. 
“prototype” and “original.” God shows himself as the “prototype” og 
and “original” of man. se1 
Yet a further linguistic peculiarity is worth observing. In the descrip- | 
tion of the actual creation of man (vs. 27) there is, strikingly, no alterna- _— 
tion of expression although the parallel form in which the statement is } gj 
made could easily have led to such: ' GC 
So God created man in his own image, 17 

in the image of God created he him. as 

na 


In Gen. 9:6, also, only the first component of our word-pair is used: 


Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, di 
by man shall his blood be shed: cr 
for in the image of God made he man. 


On the other hand, Gen. 5:1 employs only the second component of the 
word-pair: 


“In the day that God created man, in the likeness of God made he him.” 


And finally one might also add Gen. 5:3: 
“And Adam .. . begat a son in his own likeness, after his image.” > 





3. The altar of II Kings 16:10 is a copy, a model, but not the real altar. In Dan. 10:16 
there appears the hand of a man, yet it is no real one. So, whatever is d¢m@t of a thing (so fre- _ 
quently in Ezekiel) is something which “has the appearance” of it. 
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Here, of course, the word-pair appears with its components in reverse 
order, the second before the first. 

From all this one has to conclude that “image” and “likeness” are, like 
“prototype” and “original,” essentially equivalent expressions. They do 
not seek to describe two different sorts of relationship, but only a single 
one; the second member of the word-pair does not seek to do more than 
in some sense to define the first more closely and to reinforce it. That is 
to say, it seeks so to limit and to fix the likeness and accord between God 
and man that, in all circumstances, the uniqueness of God will be 
guarded. 

Now, wherein is man the image and likeness of his divine prototype 
and original? In the world in which ancient Israel lived, in the Meso- 
potamia of the ancient Sumerians, Babylonians, and Assyrians, there was 
a creation poem in which is described how men were supposed to have 
been formed from the blood of an immolated deity, who had incited the 
sea dragon to rebellion against the gods. Here, in a quite crude mythol- 
ogy, the mysterious quality that is peculiarly man’s is explained by the as- 
sertion that the material out of which mankind was shaped was the sacri- 
ficial blood of a god. According to this view, therefore, divine blood has 
run in the veins of man from the beginning. In a more refined way, yet 
still quite similarly, this view of man is expressed in the words of the 
Greek poet which the Apostle Paul quoted in his sermon at Athens (Acts 
17:28): “We are also his offspring.” But the biblical creation story, in 
asserting the divine image in man, in no sense whatever intends such a 
naturalistic sort of relationship between man and God. 

The Psalmist sings of the peculiar position which man, by virtue of the 
divine image which is his, is permitted to occupy in the midst of God’s 
creation : 


What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him? 

For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and honor. 

Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet* (A.S.V.). 


Here it is said of man that he is only a little lower than God, that God 
has crowned him with “glory and honor,” and has conferred upon him 





4. Ps. 8:4-6 (Hebrew, vss. 5-7). 
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the right of dominion over creation. This crowning with glory and 
honor, that is to say with outward “majesty” and with inward “gravity” 
and “power,” authorizes and legitimatizes him in the exercise of the 
dominium terrae. In like manner, also, Ecclus. 17:3 sees the divine 
image in man in the fact that at creation God had “clothed them with 
strength”: 

He clothed them with strength like his own, and made them in his own image, 

He put fear of them in every living creature, and made them masters of the 
wild animals and birds.5 

Exactly as in Psalm 8 and in Ecclus. 17, there follows also in the cre- 
ation story the observation that man, by virtue of the divine image which 
is his, is to rule “over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” Honor and majesty 
are the marks of the king (Ps. 96:6, Job 40:10). One is reminded, in 
this connection, of a royal custom of antiquity. Earthly rulers were ac- 
customed, on occasions when they did not appear in person, to set up 
their statues as tokens of authority. Thus man, as the image and likeness 
of God, is to be “in his (earthly) sphere of dominion a vice-gerent of 
God, he is summoned to represent in the world the sovereignty and the 
royal prerogatives of God.’”® 

But this dominium terrae — whatever it might mean in particular — 
does not precisely describe the substance of the divine image which is in 
man, but is plainly a consequence of it. From the close juxtaposition of 
the two statements in Gen. 1:26 (“in our image, after our likeness; and 
let them have dominion over . . .”) it could be argued that the dominion 
is a direct consequence of a conferred excellence and power. On the 
other hand, the fuller and broader description of the execution of the 
creative decision in vss. 27 f. ascribes this dominium to man not merely 
on the grounds of his creation in the divine image, but also on the basis 
of a special word of blessing which vs. 28 brings. But “to bless” also sig- 
nifies, besides all other meanings which this important word carries with 
it, the conferring of rights and the recognition of rights.’ Ecclus. 17:4, 
too, reaching back to Gen. 9:2, inserts a new act of God as the basis for 
man’s right of dominion. Man’s mandate in the world, therefore, gives 





5.E. J. Goodspeed, The Apocrypha, an American Translation (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938). 

6.G. von Rad, in Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, II, 390. Cf. also W. 
Caspari, “Imago Dei,” Festschrift fiir R. Seeberg, 1929, pp. 197-208. 

7. Editor’s note: cf. Prof. Horst’s own article, “Segen und Segenshandlungen in der Bibel,” 
Evangelische Theologie, 1947, I-I1, pp. 23-37. 
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no explanation of the significance of the divine image with which he is 
endowed.® 

So we shall have to enquire further concerning this image of God. 
All the passages cited in Genesis stand undeniably in connection with one 
another.’ Gen. 5:1 f. asserts yet again the divine image in man in that it 
once more takes up the declaration of 1:27 concerning man, as well as 
the blessing pronounced upon him, and adds that he was given a name. 
Joining to it, 5:3 states that Adam begat a son Seth “in his own likeness, 
after his image.” Further, it is said in 9:6 — thus after the Flood and 
in spite of it— that man’s life is to be regarded as inviolable because 
man has been created “in the image of God.” Through these statements, 
which follow and hang together one with another, one is given to under- 
stand that the character of the divine image in man holds equally in all 
generations; even after the Fall and the Flood it continues to endure. 
In spite of all that may be said concerning the “sin,” specifically concern- 
ing the “original sin,” of man, and rightly is to be said, it nevertheless by 
no means infringes directly upon the divine image which is in him. 

But the foregoing series of statements certainly must not be allowed to 
lead to the interpretation that the divine image in man either is or can be 
handed down physically in the chain of propagation. Through procrea- 
tion, in the succession of generations, there is maintained the existence of 
the human family as such. That is a possibility which is also given to the 
animals, and which was decreed in the divine blessing. It was, therefore, 
an error when Gunkel, from a comparison of 5:3 with 1:26 f., concluded 
that as the son in form and appearance is by nature the image of his 
father, as therefore Seth was by nature the image of Adam, so this Adam 
was, in turn, by nature the image of God. Thus, to the unpretentious 
way of thinking assumed for the biblical narrator, the image of God 
would mean nothing else than a physical sort of matter, and would 
presuppose that God too had physical body, form, and appearance: in 
short, that God is much like a man. 

Now to be sure, God is frequently described in the Old Testament as 
if he were only a greater and more terrible man, who has eyes, ears, a 
mouth, and other members, who strolls in the Garden of Eden, and the 





8. For the author of Gen. 1, it is out of the question to think of a mythological allusion to the 
garment of light of the first man, which corresponds to God’s garment of light (cf. Ps. 104: 1b, 
2a) and is copied after it. 


9. They are from P, whose Urgeschichte places only the genealogical lists (chap. 5) between 
the Creation (1:1-2:4a) and the Flood. P thus ignores the “Fall” or, better, as may be inferred 
from 9:1 ff., it has another explanation of the problem of sin. 
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like. But even if such anthropomorphizing of God is to be found in many 
passages in the Bible, it is in any case not to be found in the creation 
story; indeed there it is apparently studiously avoided. One can, more- 
over, with all seriousness add yet another point. Wherever the Bible 
speaks of God anthropomorphically, we may observe how, precisely 
there, it is striving to hint at God’s wonderful and mysterious being and 
dealings, as if its speech were a stammer which is trying to express the 
highest and most real quality of the living God. Thus, it is certainly not 
as if, in speaking of the divine image with which man is endowed, any- 
thing were said from a human point of view concerning God, concerning 
his form, his appearance, his nature, or his essence. Rather the situation 
is quite the reverse. For the concept merely seeks to suggest and to claim 
that that which is peculiarly man’s, the real and true manhood of man, is 
a mystery which comes from God. 

Ludwig KG6hler,” taking his stand strictly on the meaning of the word 
tselem (which, whether as statue, sculpture, or relief, in every case signi- 
fies the shaped likeness or, in brief, the form), explains that which in 
man is the image and likeness of God, that which in him in a measure 
resembles God, as the erect stature which God has allotted to man alone 
of all the creatures. Thus far, to be sure, his explanation is only a more 
pregnant and linguistically better grounded version of Gunkel’s inter- 
pretation. But it goes beyond the latter at one point. Kohler refers to 
the fact that ancient writers, when they desired to express that property 
which is peculiarly man’s, while laying the same stress on his erect stature, 
at the same time emphasized how man, by virtue of such a physis, has 
the ability to look up to heaven, to God. The realistic, concrete meaning 
which first offers itself in our biblical expression — and which certainly 
is not to be denied — both may and can, therefore, refer one from an 
external meaning to an inner one, from an obvious sense to a spiritual, 
invisible one. Consequently the expression at least remains open to a 
“deeper” interpretation. Nor is it a question merely of later reinterpre- 
tation, for the series of statements in the aforementioned passages in 
Genesis cannot themselves be satisfied with the bare “physical” inter- 
pretation. On the contrary, they must have intended, with this peculiar 
turn of expression, to make a statement of the nature of man which would 
fit into the framework of the theology unfolded here, as well as into the 





10. Cf. the article mentioned in note 2, otherwise previously in Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1936), pp. 133 f. 
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theological evaluation of the “primitive history” which these sections 
offer, and which would help to support the whole. 

Because of this requirement we must look even further. In the Gil- 
gamesh Epic, a famous old Mesopotamian hero legend, there is a passage 
which is not uninteresting in this connection. Here the goddess Aruru 
is called upon to fashion a “counterpart, a likeness, a correspondent 
[Entsprechnis]”" of the hero Gilgamesh. Accordingly she created En- 
kidu, the hero and the companion of Gilgamesh. This Enkidu is the 
“correspondent” (Entsprechnis) of Anu the god of heaven, as well as 
the “correspondent” of the hero and demigod (properly “two-thirds 
god”) Gilgamesh, in so far as he is, like the latter, a heroic superman. 
The Bible differs from this legend in the fact that it emphatically says 
nothing of a superman, but, on the contrary, speaks of man only as man. 
Yet its language runs like the ancient Mesopotamian legend in that it 
defines that which makes man man as “that which corresponds to” God. 
Man as the image and likeness of God is the vis-a-vis (Gegeniiber) of 
God in the same manner as, in Gen. 2:20, the woman is a helpmeet “as 
over against” (im Gegeniiber) the man, corresponding to him and suit- 
able to him. Just as man needs and should have a vis-a-vis, one corres- 
ponding to him, so God also will have a vis-a-vis, one corresponding to 
him, an image and a likeness. 

In this connection, one should not overlook that statement which the 
obsequious oracle-priest and court astrologer, Adad-shum-usur, made in 
a letter to his king, Esarhaddon.” After speaking in various ways of the 
beneficient, good, and comely “shadow of the king,” he gives the adage: 


The prince is the shadow of God 
And men are the shadow of the prince. 
He comments upon this adage thus: 


Prince means the king 
Like the image of God (ki-e mu-ush-shi-li sha ili). 





11. The word zikru used in the Gilgamesh Epic (ed. R. C. Thompson, Oxford, 1930, Tablet I, 
Col. II, Lines 31 and 33), and here rendered Entsprechnis (following the translation of Alb 
Schott in the Reclam-Ausgabe), properly signifies the name which one utters (and the spoken 
word, utterance in general), in contrast and corresponding to the name which one possesses and 
which one is (shumu). The biblical relationship of person and image is thus expressed here in a 
way conceptually analogous, with the aid of the ancient belief relative to the name, to the re- 
lationship between a person and the name by which he is called. 

12. Cf. Bohl, “Der babylonische Fiirstenspiegel,” Mitteilungen der altorientalische Gesellschaft, 
Band XI, Heft 3 (1937), pp. 48 f.; to the contrary, Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien I (1920), 
P. 371. 
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In this saying the king is, as commonly in Mesopotamia, the mediator 
between the gods and men. The writer, however, in his postscript em- 
phasizes in a more exalted manner the function of the king as the earthly 
representative, indeed the incarnation, of his god when he calls him by 
the word mushshulu the “likeness,” the “reflection,” the “image” of the 
god. We do not know if mushshulu belonged to the vocabulary of the 
Mesopotamian royal ideology, and so signified something more than cas- 
ual flattery. In any case, one must assume for Israel a complete “democra- 
tizing”’ of the concept which would have quite devitalized it and emptied 
it of its erstwhile content. For, here too, it holds good that the Bible has 
nothing to say of a godlike or god-similar king, or of the “superior race 
of men” (Grossmenschentum) of the lu-gal, but speaks of man only as 
man, as he lives without a mediator in the presence of God. 

But let us go back once more to what we have said concerning the an- 
thropomorphizing of God. All anthropomorphizing of God is the won- 
dering, stammering expression of the fact that the sublime, the hidden, 


and the marvelous God reveals himself in a living, active, personal ex. | 


istence. It is precisely this personal quality of God, as that which is 
proper and literally peculiar to the nature of God, that anthropomorphic 
language seeks to express and maintain, so that God be not made into a 
mere idea, or a principle unfolding itself in the world and its life, or a sort 
of a stony, masklike, mechanical Fate, without heart or plan. In the 
personality of God the Bible expresses the highest and last that can be 
said of God at all, which must nevertheless be said. 

If, now, man is the image and likeness of his divine prototype and 
original, he is that insofar as he too, out of the gracious will of the Crea- 
tor, is, above all other creatures, permitted to be a living and acting per- 
son. But it is this point which the care concerning anthropomorphisms 
by the narrator of the creation story seeks to bring to expression. To 
be sure, he does not understand the personality of man in any sort of 
philosophical sense. For he does not mean personality as a property of 
man of which man can make disposal without reference to God, or which 
is a possession in some way to be thought of as in man and of man. 
Rather, he understands this personal existence of man as the marvelous 
grace of God who, out of his sovereign freedom, elected to have man 
alone of all creatures as his proper vis-a-vis (Gegeniiber), his correspon- 
dent (Entsprechnis), with whom he would speak and have communion, 
and who, in turn, might take it upon himself to speak with him and to 
live over against him “before his face.” Man is a person, is the image 
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of God, insofar as he can be man who hears the Word of God, who speaks 
with God in prayer, who obeys him in service. The divine image in man, 
therefore, describes this “especial character of human existence by virtue 
of which man is capable of intercourse with God,” this “character as 
a Thou addressed by God, and as an J answerable to God.”’” 

One certainly has a right to speak of such “capability of intercourse” 
and “answerability” on the part of man, for it is the “Priestly Code” in 
the Pentateuch which at its beginning repeatedly speaks of the “divine 
image” that is man’s. To be sure, the Bible always testifies — insofar as 
is holds it necessary to do so — of God as the creator of the world so as 
to stress carefully his identity with the God who, in the midst of world 
history, deals in an especial way with Israel, his “people,” and chooses 
this people as “legally answerable” (verhandlungsfahig) and “respon- 
sible” partners of his covenant. In the “Priestly Code,” however, all 
God’s self-attestation points with even greater directness to the creation, 
to the proclamation of his governing and imperative will laying its claim 
upon man. Through this will both order in the world, and the life of 
God’s people in the land he granted to them as a living space, are made 
possible. There is, therefore, linked here in the closest way with the 
praise of the Creator who is glorified in his works, a grateful joy over the 
“law.” For in this “law” man may experience the seriousness of his re- 
sponsibility, and at the same time the pardoning encounter with the God 
who, as a personal Being, addresses him as a person and summons him to 
response in his worship and service. 

From these findings and their interpretation, then, there issues a highly 
important consequence. One can formulate it thus: In whatever meas- 
ure God is no longer for man really God, in that measure man ceases 
really to be man, and ceases therewith to take himself and others seriously 
as human beings. The man who no longer lives face to face with God, 
who is no longer called by him to existence as a person, and maintained 
by him in such personal existence — who no longer will permit himself 
to be blessed with, given, shaped into the exact pattern of the image and 
likeness of the God who is prototype and original — that man sinks into 
subhumanity and inhumanity. 

Two further conclusions are to be drawn. It is not unimportant that, 
in the closest proximity to the assertion of the divine image in man, it 
is recorded both in Gen. 1:27 and 5:2 that God created man male and 





13. Karl Barth, Die Kirchliche Dogmatik (Zollikon: Verlag der Evangelischen Buchhandlung, 
1945) III, 1, p. 224. 
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female. This statement of the duality willed in creation and the sexual 
distinction within the human race is quite closely linked to the statement 
of the divine image. That is to say: As God desires to have his vis-a-vis 
and correspondent in man, so man is to have it in the reciprocal re- 
lationship of human beings as man and wife — a with-one-another and 
for-one-another existence. Thus it is in marriage, as the order decreed 
at creation, that personal life in community develops and, expanding out- 
ward into the world into people and state, realizes itself and takes form. 
The divine image in man summons man to reflect, to imitate, and ever 
anew to give form, in the compass of his world and life, to the reciprocal 
relationship which God desires to have with him. 

The other conclusion is the one which the New Testament has ven- 
tured. True, it was driven to venture it, but it was in a position to do 
so. But first it must be stated that the New Testament abandoned, so 
far as the verbal form is concerned, the peculiar Old Testament expres- 
sion for the divine image. We saw that the Old Testament rendered this 
concept by means of the word-pair “image and likeness.” The New 
Testament split this double concept, and in doing so, appreciably elevated 
the value of the first element of the concept, while decreasing that of the 
second. “Image” means to it the form become visible in its essential 
nature in the counterpart, thus simply the rendering visible of a form 
and its essential nature.'* On the other hand, “likeness” is here only the 
copy, the shadow, often merely a pale and inadequate reproduction of 
the subject. It is in such a sense that Heb. 10:1 says: “The law having 
a shadow of good things to come, and not the very image of the 
things. ...” In like manner, Rom. 1:23 says that the heathen, in vio- 
lating the prohibition against images, have, with their idols, exchanged 
the essential image (Wesensbild), of man and beast. But if the “image” 
is the essential image, then only One can properly be called the true 
image (Gestaltbild) of God: Jesus Christ, so II Cor. 4:4 and Col. 1:15 
(cf. also Phil. 2:6). This statement concerning Christ, that he is in form 
and nature the image of God, follows the same line as the statement that 
he is the “Son.” In one as well as the other, and in similar manner, the 
mystery of his person and mission is expressed. 

The image of God is in no sense understood in the Old Testament 
creation story as a quality belonging to man, a possession placed at his 
disposal. It was the grace of God, who calls man into communion with 
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him and to responsibility before him. The New Testament is able oc- 
casionally to remain quite in line with the scope of the Old Testament 
statement, as for example I Cor. 11:7. But it goes beyond the bounds of 
the Old Testament statement wherever it says of Jesus of Nazareth, born 
in lowly estate and done shamefully to death, that he is the promised 
Christ, the Son, the image of God. The ingeniously formed and ordered 
world is not the visible image of an intelligible God, as in the Platonic 
philosophy. Nor is it the godlike Ruler of the Hellenistic world, shining 
like the sun-god, who brings him to Epiphany, nor yet the Caesar of the 
Roman world. The “image of the invisible God” is HE alone, the only 
and unique One, who is the Alpha and the Omega — beginning, center, 
and goal of all creation. 

The New Testament preaching does not use such exalted language 
concerning Christ because of a temptation to give way to a speculative 
impulse, but because it is concerned to testify to men what they may 
have in Christ. That which was promised to man in the creation story, 
without being given into his possession, is to be realized for him in Christ. 
Indeed, one may not leave out of account the fact that the creation story 
of Gen. 1 is developed one-sidedly, in that it is concerned solely to de- 
clare the praise of God, the Creator and Lord of the world, in his in- 
comprehensibly exalted work of creation. But over against the creative 
activity (Schépfersein) of God there stands the sinful state (Siindersein ) 
of man. The second creation story,” focussed as it is upon man, depicts 
him, the creature, in his slavery to self and imprisonment by self; it shows 
him, moved by a desire to be like God, striving without God and against 
God, as sinful and under sentence of death. 

Now the New Testament message keeps in sight this double aspect of 
the matter which is sketched in the first chapters of the Bible. Taking up 
and recasting an interpretation of the Jewish philosopher of religion, 
Philo of Alexandria, it sees all that is said in Gen. 1 from the side of 
God’s grace concerning man and his divine image as the promise of a 
fulfillment come to pass in Christ; it is a description of the second Adam 
manifest in Christ, a description of the Heavenly Man (I Cor. 15:45 ff.). 
Over against him who is in truth the image of the nature of God, there 
stands the earthly humanity begun in Adam, which Gen. 2-3 keeps more 
clearly in view. “And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly.” And to that the New Testament 
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directs its entire interest — to tell us that the restoration of this divine 
image (that is, the bearing of the image of the heavenly man) is possible, 
and how that is so. “He also did predestinate to be conformed to the 
image of his Son” (Rom. 8:29). For only in taking on the image of him 
who lived in unbroken obedience toward God and in an unswerving love, 
may the genuine and true image of God be restored. This Lord stands 
before us in his shining splendor, HE takes us, so to speak, as his mirror, 
and transforms us into his image (II Cor. 3:18). As certainly as such a 
becoming-a-man (Menschwerden), such a becoming-the-image of God 
(Ebenbildlichwerden) on the part of man, is the decisive act of God in 
Christ toward us, so truly can it be described as a transaction to which 
man is called by God. According to Col. 3:10, it is a putting off of the 
old man and a putting on of the new. But all gain in such a transaction 
lies in the bestowal of that communion which man may have with Christ. 

All the gifts of God promised to the Christian, and therefore the sum 
total of all gifts described in his possession of the divine image, await 
their fulfillment in the future of the Kingdom of God. But all this future 
is anticipated in Christ, is made present in him. The peculiarly Christian 
word “faith” describes what it is to have part in this not yet realized 
possession (Nochnichthaben). All that we may have through such a 
faith — though it is a future thing — even now exerts a power over the 
present. It is in this present power that its actual, decisive significance 
for here and now rests. 
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For Deliverance and Freedom 
The Biblical Doctrine of Repentance 


by WiLtt1am DoucLas CHAMBERLAIN 


SINCE THE WORD repentance occurs in the Old Testament only once, 
and then not in the sense that it has in the New, the biblical doctrine of 
repentance is essentially the New Testament doctrine. One may deal 
with the New Testament material in one of two ways. He may either 
study this material as it occurs in the various documents, or take the New 
Testament as a whole. I am choosing the latter method, because a care- 
ful study of this subject has convinced me that there is complete uni- 
formity among New Testament writers as to the essential meaning of 
repentance. 

It is necessary to distinguish first between repentance and sorrow for 
sin; for, historically, the church has thought of sorrow for sin as synony- 
mous with repentance. Paul draws the distinction more sharply than 
any other New Testament writer. According to him, there are two types 
of sorrow for sin. One he calls the sorrow of the world, which leads to 
death; the other he calls godly sorrow, which leads to repentance. He 
does not, however, confuse godly sorrow with repentance. It is a prep- 
aration for repentance, but it is not repentance (II Cor. 7:8-10). 

The sorrow of the world is no more than remorse. When Judas said, 
“T have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood,” he was speaking 
of the remorse that gnawed deeply into his soul. Sorrow for sin with- 
out faith is remorse. Judas went out and hanged himself for lack of faith. 
Faith could have changed his remorse to repentance. Repentance does 
not lead to suicide, but rather to confession, pardon, and fellowship with 
God. 

When the Authorized Version says that Judas “repented himself,” it 
is translating the word metamelomai, which means to have sorrow after 
a sin has been committed. The root idea of repentance, metanoia, is 
reversal of mind, not sorrow for sin. Repentance is a change of the mind- 
set from “the mind of the flesh” to the mind of Christ. God, rather 
than self, becomes the center of one’s thinking and planning. Repentance 
gives one a new set of values, new loyalties, new ambitions, a new purpose 
in life. This new purpose was expressed by Paul when he wrote that 
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Christ died for all men, that they should no longer live for themselves, 
but for him who died for them and rose again from the dead (II Cor. 


5:15). 


This is essentially the same demand that Jesus laid upon all his fol- | 


lowers. They must put him first: “If any man would come after me, let 


him deny himself and take up his cross daily, and follow me” (Luke | 
9:23). To deny self is to dethrone self as master of your life. The denial | 


of self is a prerequisite to enthroning Christ as Lord. The wisdom of the 
world says, “Feather your own nest; look out for your own interests.” 
Christ says that he who looks out for number one is destroying himself: 
“He that would save his life shall lose it.” The wisdom of the world dis- 
agrees with Jesus’ philosophy of life. It is necessary to have a new stand- 
ard of values before any one can really believe that by losing his life for 
Christ’s sake he discovers the real meaning of life. According to Jesus, 
however, this is the first requirement for Christian living. 


The Motive for Repentance 


The first motive for repentance, which the New Testament offers, is 
Good News from God: “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God 
is at hand: repent ye, and believe in the gospel” (Mark 1:15 A.S.V.). 
The Good News was that God was about to establish his kingdom on 
earth. Repentance was necessary before men could believe in that Good 
News, for it was not such a kingdom as they had expected. It was a 
kingdom of another sort. A new mind-set was necessary to receive it. It 
is still not the kingdom the world wants. 

Both Jesus and John the Baptist are represented as opening their 
ministries with a demand for repentance. Both give the same reason: 
the imminence of the kingdom of God (Matt. 3:2, 4:17). The word 
kingdom does not bear, for the English reader, the meaning which it had 
in the usage of John and Jesus. Our word reign conveys a much more 
accurate idea. When Jesus said, “The kingdom of God is at hand,” he 
meant that God is ready to establish his reign upon earth. Matthew 
calls it the Kingdom, or Reign, of Heaven. Mark and Luke call it the 
Kingdom, or Reign, of God. 

The English reader misses the fact that the same word, in the verb 
form, is common in the New Testament, where it is regularly translated 
reign. For instance, we read, that death reigned from Adam to Moses, 
but that the Christian shall reign in life through Jesus Christ (Rom. 
5:14-17). The Christian is no longer subject to the terror and tyranny 
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of death, but, as a man freed by Christ, he reigns in fellowship with him. 
Some early Christians misunderstood this doctrine of Christian faith, so 
the heady, self-important Christians of Corinth assumed prematurely 
that they were reigning. Licentiousness, quarrelling, jealousy broke out 
in the church, so that Paul scathingly rebukes them: “Already are ye 
filled, already ye are become rich, ye have come to reign without us: 
yea and I would that ye did reign, that we also might reign with you” 
(I Cor. 4:8 A.S.V.). Premature self-assurance as to one’s progress in 
the Christian faith always ends in misguided self-righteousness. We read, 
again, that sin reigned in death throughout the ancient world, but that 
grace now reigns through righteousness unto eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord (Rom. 5:21). That is, the Christian by the grace of 
God, through the power of the Holy Spirit, is a new man in Christ Jesus. 
Therefore, the Christian must not allow sin to reign in his mortal body 
(Rom. 6:12). Where sin reigns, grace cannot reign. By the fruits of 
your life you know whether grace reigns within your life. Sin must be 
overcome. Where death reigns, life cannot reign. Death must be over- 
come before life can be triumphant. Where God reigns, all that is 
hostile to God must be subdued. 

It was the imminence of God’s reign which made repentance necessary. 
Man must bring his own mind into harmony with God’s purposes before 
he can participate in the reign of God. The Israelites looked for a 
nationalistic kingdom to be restored to them, in which they would rule 
over the nations with a rod of iron. The only qualification which they 
needed, as they thought, was that they should be of the seed of Abraham. 
John the Baptist ruthlessly attacked this false hope, saying, “Think not 
to say within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: for I say unto 
you, that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham” 
(Matt. 3:9 A.S.V.). This was one of the most fundamental questions 
upon which the Israelites needed the new mind. 

According to Jesus, kinship with him did not consist in blood relation- 
ship, but in the doing of God’s will (Mark 3:31-35). This clash in point 
of view appears throughout the New Testament. According to Paul, he 
isnot a Jew who is one outwardly, but one who is circumcised in the heart 
(Rom. 2:28 f.). This, of course, is what the prophets have been saying 
for centuries, in their challenge to the people: Circumcise your hearts 
and your ears. The new Israel, the Remnant, the true Israel, said Paul, 
is composed of those who believe in Jesus Christ, regardless of race, or 
of the initiatory ritual by which they had come into the church (Gal. 
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6:15 f.). These are they who shall inherit the promise to Abraham, that 
he should be the heir of the world (Rom. 4:13). 

The kingdom, which God intended to establish, made no distinction 
between races. This was a rude shock to Israel. That is why Jesus told 
Nicodemus that he must be born again to comprehend the kingdom and 


to participate in it (John 3:3, 5). Neither the word repent nor the word | 
repentance occurs in the Gospel of John; but the idea of the change of | 


the nature of man is expressed in the new birth. To have the new mind, 
man must be re-natured. Even the Twelve did not understand that the 
kingdom was to be God’s, rather than Israel’s. They carried this mis- 
understanding right on through their association with Jesus in the days 
of his flesh, even beyond the Resurrection. As he taught them through- 
out the forty days the things pertaining to the kingdom, they still came 
up with the old question, “Lord, dost thou at this time restore the king- 
dom to Israel?” (Acts 1:6). The hardest fight which the Israelites made 
against the gospel was on the basis that it included the Gentiles in God’s 
saving purpose, and that they were to be received on the same basis as 
the Israelites. 

No one fought against the new idea of the kingdom more bitterly than 
Paul himself in his early contacts with Christianity; but no one suffered 
more than he to promote it, when he experienced the reversal of mind 
which changed him from opponent to disciple. He wrote, later in life, 
that “the mind of the flesh is enmity against God; for it is not subject to 
the law of God, neither indeed can it be: and they that are in the flesh 
cannot please God” (Rom. 8:7 f. A.S.V.). This statement is autobio- 
graphical; it reveals the nature of repentance as it worked itself out in 
the experience of a man. Every old preconception of righteousness had 
to go before Paul could know Christ. Pride of ancestry, pride of piety, 
pride of religious zeal, all stood in his way of learning the true righteous- 
ness (Phil. 3:2-11). Because Paul’s people failed to learn this lesson 
and give up their own ideas of righteousness, they never understood God’s 
righteousness, and therefore did not submit to it (Rom. 10:2 f.). Jesus 
had forewarned his people that the best of legalistic righteousness was 
not enough to admit them to the Kingdom of Heaven (Matt. 5:20). 

According to Paul, unregenerate man is in a hopeless situation. He is 
in revolt against God and cannot bring himself to surrender to God’s will. 
He is not subject to the law of God, and he cannot be of his own volition. 
His way seems wiser to him than God’s way. They that are “in the flesh,” 
that is, under the control of worldly wisdom, cannot please God, for they 
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are always working by a false set of values. But Paul says that the 
Christian is not “in the flesh,” but in the Spirit, if the Spirit of God 
dwells in him. Not only does man cease to be in revolt against God when 
he has the Holy Spirit, but then God begins to work in him, both the 
willing and the doing of his good pleasure (Phil. 2:12 f.). God creates 
within the Christian the desire to do his will and the spiritual energy to 
do it. Such a man becomes a new creature because of what God does in 
him and through him. 

A second motive for repentance is based on the goodness of God: 
“And reckonest thou this,O man... that thou shalt escape the judgment 
of God? Or despisest thou the riches of his goodness and forbearance 
and longsuffering, not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance?” (Rom. 2:3 f. A.S.V.). This represents almost the exact 
opposite to many of our present-day appeals for repentance. Paul pleads 
on the basis of the goodness of God, rather than on the basis of his terrible- 
ness, that men should have the new mind. The stern, prophetic warning: 
“Prepare to meet thy God,” has always been needed in a sinful world; 
but, as with Amos, so it has often been a vain effort to get men to turn 
from their evil ways. It failed in Amos’ day, and it failed with John the 
Baptist, who talked of a winnowing fan and unquenchable fire. Describ- 
ing the tortures of the damned may scare some men into thinking about 
religion, but this is not the technique of the New Testament preachers: 
“For God gave us not a spirit of fearfulness [grovelling fear], but of 
power and love and discipline” (II Tim. 1:7). Men cannot be success- 
fully frightened into the Christian religion. Christianity is a religion of 
the freedom of the human spirit under the grace of God. Paul wrote to 
the Galatians, “For freedom did Christ set us free: stand fast therefore, 
and be not entangled again in the yoke of bondage. . . . only use not your 
freedom for an occasion to the flesh” (Gal. 5:1, 13b A.S.V.). 

The God of the Christian faith is one who knows the worst about man 
and yet redeems him. He proved his own love toward us in that while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5:5-8). He is character- 
ized by Paul as God who justifies the ungodly (Rom. 4:5). This work of 
justification is an act of sheer mercy on the part of God, as sinful man 
is acquitted purely on the basis of his plea: God be merciful to me a 
sinner. It is this goodness of God which leads to repentance. The su- 
preme manifestation of this love was given on Calvary. It is true that 
some men despise the riches of his goodness, forbearance, and longsuffer- 

ing; but they have also despised his judgment, saying, “Where is the 
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promise of his coming? for, from the day that the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation” (II 
Pet. 3:4 A.S.V.). These men are simply saying, “There will be no judg- 
ment, let us do as we please. No one will call us to account for our mis- 
deeds.” Fear of God has seldom made men good. “The fear o’ hell” is 


still no more than a hangman’s whip to hold the wretch in order. The , 


man who behaves merely because he is afraid of God is always a wretch 
in his religious life. 

Increased knowledge of God brings increased responsibility to him. 
To the Athenians, Paul said, “The times of ignorance therefore God 
overlooked; but now he commandeth men that they should all every- 


where repent: in as much as he hath appointed a day in which he will | 


judge the world in righteousness by the man whom he hath ordained; 
whereof he hath given assurance unto all men in that he hath raised him 
from the dead” (Acts 17:30 f. A.S.V.). The Christian era was inaugu- 
rated by a demand for repentance; and wherever Paul or the apostles 
preached, whether to Greek or Jew, they demanded repentance. To the 
Greek, the message of salvation through a crucified Saviour was quite as 
unwelcome as it was to the Jew. In the Jew, it created transports of rage; 
in the Greek, cynical laughter. To both, the word of the Cross was an 
offence to their worldly wisdom. New light increases guilt. According 
to Paul, God made allowance for man’s ignorance, but nevertheless sin 
brought with it death (Rom. 5:13). Man’s sickness was race-wide, his 
false standards were race-wide; so the call to repentance is also race- 
wide. In the words of Jesus, he came not to call the righteous, but sin- 
ners, unto repentance (Luke 5:32). But, according to Paul, there is none 
righteous, no not one, for all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God. The demand for repentance is peculiarly urgent in the present-day 
world, for there has been a great forsaking of Christian standards. 


Some Failures in Inducing Repentance 


Repentance cannot be induced by new evidence, by piling argument 
upon argument. Neither Jesus nor his disciples resorted to such methods. 
The rich man in torment, dreading to see his five brothers come into 
his state of misery, pled that they might be warned. Jesus said that since 
they had Moses and the prophets, they had enough evidence to make 
them repent, and change their manner of life. But, according to the story, 
the rich man pled that some one go to them from the dead to warn them. 
Jesus replied that even a messenger from the dead could not change 
their hearts (Luke 16:30). 
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Jesus never appealed to miracles to produce faith. When a miracle 
was demanded as a “sign,” he refused to give it. There is a kind of moral 
perversity which asks for just one more proof that one may believe. 
While Jesus was on the cross, his enemies cried: Come down from the 
cross that we may see and believe. Repentance is based on moral and 
spiritual values; not upon bludgeoning the intellect until it surrenders 
in faith. 

Repentance is not produced by suffering, punishment, or judgment. 
The evil men of the Apocalypse endured the torture of fire and brim- 
stone and other plagues; but they did not repent. In their anguish, they 
blasphemed, but did not repent (Rev. 9:20 f.; 16:9, 11). The basis of 
repentance is always the grace of God: He is about to establish his king- 
dom and men must realign their thinking to participate in his reign; or 
he offers his grace to sinning men that they might receive pardon and 
come into fellowship with him. Even a Jezebel is given time to repent 
(Rev. 2:21). 


The Roots of Repentance 


Repentance is not something that a man generates in his own soul. 
It is regarded as a gift of God, whether it be Gentiles or Jews who repent. 
When Cornelius and his household believed, the amazed Hebrew Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem glorified God and said: “Then to the Gentiles also 
hath God granted repentance unto life” (Acts 11:18). God is also said 
to have given repentance to Israel and remission of sins (Acts 5:31). 
With the evildoer, “The Lord’s servant must not strive, but be gentle 
towards all, apt to teach, forbearing, in meekness correcting them that 
oppose themselves; if peradventure God may give them repentance unto 
the knowledge of the truth, and they may recover themselves out of the 
snare of the devil, having been taken captive by him unto his will” (II 
Tim. 2:24 f. A.S.V.). Repentance, then, is made possible by the work 
of the Holy Spirit in the heart of man as he is prepared to believe. With- 
out this work of the Spirit, man remains hostile to God. 

Even though the will of sinful man is “taken captive” by the devil, the 
New Testament writers all assume that this will can participate in re- 
pentance. The call for repentance is always put in the imperative mood. 
In the preaching of Jesus and of John the Baptist, “Repent ye” is a 
present imperative, suggesting a continuing process of changing the 
mind from the mind of the flesh to the mind of Christ. According to 
Calvin, repentance is never complete while we are in this life (Institutes 
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III, 3,9). He treats repentance as though it were the same as sanctifi- 
cation. It must proceed throughout life, until we are redeemed from 
this body of death. 

In the Acts and in the Apocalypse, repent is always in the aorist im- 
perative mood. This is the urgent form of the verb, expressing the ur- 
gency of the need for repentance. In the Acts, the sermons were ad- 
dressed to men who had rejected and crucified Christ. God had re- 
versed their verdict and, in reversing it, had condemned them of the ap- 
palling guilt of fighting against God and crucifying their Messiah. It 
was a very urgent matter that they repent and do it at once, if they de- 
sired salvation, if they wanted to experience seasons of refreshment from 
the Lord (Acts 2:38, 3:19). 

In addressing Simon the sorcerer, Peter also used the urgent form of 
the imperative. Simon had just committed the flagrant sin of supposing 
that God’s gifts could be bought with money. To this false assumption, 
Peter replied, “Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray the 
Lord, if perhaps the thought of thy heart shall be forgiven thee” (Acts 
8:22 A.S.V.). Peter’s sermons were addressed to men who had sinned 
against the light; the preaching of John and Jesus was addressed to men 
who had not yet had the daylight of the gospel. 

The call for repentance in the Apocalypse was addressed to men who 
were in danger of apostasy. Here too, as we have said, the urgent form 
of the imperative is used. The church at Ephesus had lost its first love; 
it was challenged: “Remember therefore whence thou art fallen, and 
repent and do the first works” (Rev. 2:5 A.S.V.). When a man, crab- 
like, crawls backward away from the light, his soul is in mortal danger. 

The church at Pergamus was guilty of “holding the teaching of 
Balaam,” the prophet who could be hired to prophesy, who taught 
Balak to put a stumbling block before the people of God. Alongside the 
prophets, who were for sale, were the Nicolaitans, whose manner of life 
was licentious. Men whose convictions and influence are for sale to the 
highest bidder are inherently congenial with men whose physical lusts 
are unrestrained. Such men are under the wrath of God: “Repent there- 
fore; or else I come to thee quickly, and I will make war against them 
with the sword of my mouth” (Rev. 2:16 A.S.V.). 

The woman Jezebel, the false prophetess of Thyatira, who had cor- 
rupted the people of God, was urged to repent lest she be destroyed and 
those who had sinned with her perish (Rev. 2:20-23). Repentance 
was urgent in her case, for it was the only way to avert doom. But he 
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that overcometh, in such corrupt environment, shall be given the morn- 
ing star. There is hope, in the midst of depravity, for all who repent, but 
there must be no delay, no temporizing. 

The church at Sardis, which had a name that it lived, but was in 
reality dead, was called upon to repent. It had perfected none of its 
works before God. It was characterized by formalism and futility. It 
must remember the truth it had received and heard, and keep it. Unless 
it repented, God would come in judgment with the silence and sudden- 
ness of the thief who comes in the night (Rev. 3:2 f.). 

Laodicea was in the most deplorable state of all, a church neither cold 
nor hot; it was nauseous to God. A church which considered itself rich 
and in need of nothing was wretched, miserable, poor, blind, and naked. 
But this church, which had nothing to recommend it —not a single 
virtue is attributed to Laodicea — is still the object of God’s love: “As 
many as I love, I reprove and chasten: be zealous therefore, and repent” 
(Rev. 3:19 A.S.V.). The Lord stood at the door of the heart of this 
church and knocked in love and pity and patience. Holman Hunt, in 
his famous picture of the thorn-crowned Christ standing, lantern in hand, 
knocking at a heavy oaken door, caught the real meaning of repentance, 
when he painted no knob or latch on the outside of the door. The door 
to the heart must open from within; the Saviour never uses a battering 
ram. He never crashes the door from the outside. This imperative is 
the imperative of entreaty. Entreaty issues out of love: “Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock: if any man hear my voice and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me” (Rev. 3:20 
A.S.V.). Repentance prepares for fellowship with God. The door must 
be opened from within, but the entreaty comes from without the fast- 
closed door. 

Repentance, as we have said, is man’s response to the entreaty, the 
grace of God. While repentance involves the intellect and the emotions, 
it is not complete until the will also is converted. It goes deeper than the 
emotions, than the reason. It is more than the intellectual conviction of 
the truth of Christianity. It is the reversal of the life-direction of the 
whole man. In such cases, one does not hear the word and receive it 
with joy, only to wither promptly when persecution or tribulation comes. 
If any man has enthroned Christ in his heart, he is a new creature; old 
ambitions, old ideals, old purposes, all become new. 

Repentance, like faith, is a matter of the will. Somehow, in the mys- 
teries of God’s dealing with men, his sovereign, divine will makes an 
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impact on the finite, self-centered human will, enabling it to believe, but 
never crashing the door. Understanding God’s purposes is also a matter 
of the will: “If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teach- 
ing, whether it is of God, or whether I speak from myself” (John 7:17 
A.S.V.). 


The Results of Repentance 


Repentance makes possible the removal of sin. John’s ministry was 
limited to the proclamation of repentance and the consequent remission 
of sins. As a sign that these two things had occurred, John baptized with 
water (Mark 1:4, 8). John regarded repentance as a flight from the 
wrath of God, an escape from the consequences of sin. Certain new 
types of conduct were essential. The people must bring forth fruits 
worthy of repentance, instead of depending upon their descent from 
Abraham. He that had two coats must divide with him who had none; 
he that had food must divide with his hungry neighbor; the tax collectors 
must not extort unfair taxes from the people; the soldiers on duty must 
not extort money or property from the people by intimidation. This 
was revolutionary teaching; it demanded a revolution in the popular 
ideas of religion and morals. For those unwilling to accept the new way, 
producing the new righteousness, the axe of God’s wrath lay at the “roots 
of the trees” ready to hew them down, destroying them, root and branch. 

Jesus intimated that the mighty works done in Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum should have produced repentance, thus delivering those 
cities from the wrath of God. Instead, they went their own way in un- 
belief to their doom. Those cities which had heard the gospel were far 
more guilty than Sodom and Gomorrah. Had Tyre and Sidon had the 
same opportunities as the cities on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, they 
would “have repented long ago, sitting in sackcloth and ashes” (Luke 
10:13). Guilt is proportioned to the opportunity rejected. Those who 
sinned in the twilight of revelation perished in their sin; but those who 
sinned against the noonday light of Jesus’ teaching were guilty of much 
more grievous sin. To his own generation Jesus said, “I tell you, Nay: 
but, except ye repent, ye shall all in like manner perish” (Luke 13:3 
A.S.V.). 

To summarize: The first effect of repentance is to deliver men from 
the wrath of God. As an individual, who is in opposition to the will of 
God, falls under the wrath of God, so also do civilizations and empires. 
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History is full of tombstones marking places where the unrepentant 
have met their doom. 

Jesus’ ministry went beyond John’s. He baptized with the Spirit. Even 
though John’s baptism was symbolic of something deeper, Jesus’ baptism 
brought the reality which John’s could only symbolize. The New Testa- 
ment writers seem unable to over-emphasize the difference. John said, 
“I baptized you with water, but he shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit” 
(Mark 1:8). These words are repeated again and again in the New 
Testament. Matthew and Luke add to them the phrase, “and with fire” 
(Matt. 3:11, Luke 3:16). The cleansing work of Jesus will be spiritual, 
not merely ritual; and it will be drastic. As the fire removes the impuri- 
ties from the molten silver, so will the fire of the gospel burn the dross 
out of the human heart. 

The baptism of the Spirit is creative in its effects upon man. Jesus, 
upon whom the Spirit came, when baptized by John, imparts something 
of his nature to his followers. This is what Paul meant when he said, “If 
any man is in Christ, he is a new creature” (II Cor. 5:17). In conver- 
sation with Nicodemus, as we have said, Jesus called it being born of the 
Spirit, enabling the one, who has had the experience, to understand the 
kingdom and to participate in it. This second birth is essentially the same 
as repentance. Possibly, it is better to say that they are the two sides of 
the same experience; repentance describing the action of the human 
mind and will, and the new birth describing the activity of God enabling 
man to cooperate with him. 

Jesus, during the forty days between the Resurrection and the Ascen- 
sion, referred to John’s words, saying, “John indeed baptized with water; 
but ye shall be baptized in the Holy Spirit not many days hence” (Acts 
1:5 A.S.V.). This came on Pentecost. The church was born to new life. 
Peter recalled these words of Jesus as he defended himself for preaching 
the Good News to Cornelius. The Spirit fell upon him and his household 
as a proof of God’s endorsement of Peter’s taking the gospel to those 
outside his racial group (Acts 11:16). 

Jesus’ call for repentance opened the way for more than forgiveness 
of sin. It was followed by the baptism of the Spirit, the re-creating of 
the personality. The power of God was at work in his ministry. The 
Holy Spirit is not clearly defined in the earlier parts of the gospel, but his 
power was present. As the end of his ministry drew near, Jesus spoke 
often of the Comforter, the Spirit. Especially in the Acts and the Pauline 
Epistles is the re-creating and empowering work of the Spirit emphasized. 
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To summarize: The second effect of repentance is the re-creating of, 
or making wholly new, the whole personality. According to Peter, the 
order of the experience is repent and turn again, that your sins may be 
blotted out, that seasons of refreshing may come from the presence of 
the Lord. 

To the Romans, Paul wrote, “I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God, which is your spiritual service. And be not fashioned according 
to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect will of God” 
(Rom. 12:1 f. A.S.V.). The transformation of the person, the character, 
for which Paul was pleading here, is a result of the renewing of the mind, 
a synonym for repentance. The Spirit is the Agency who renews our 
minds in repentance. The purpose is that we know, test, and approve 
what is the good and perfect will of God. It is not easy for sinful man 
to know the will of God. In fact, man has often called evil good and 
good evil. As God works in us, by his Spirit, his own purposes and desires, 
then we are prepared to recognize his good and perfect will. 

To summarize: The third effect of repentance is that it prepares one 
to recognize God’s will in whatever situation he finds himself. 

The Christian confronts the new mind in still another way. To the 
Philippians, Paul wrote, “Have this mind in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus” (Phil. 2:5). The essence of the mind of Christ was that he emp- 
tied himself of prestige, of privilege, of position, giving himself to the 
utmost to redeem man. “This,” said Paul, “is the mind that the Christian 
should have.” “This is the way to exaltation,” said Jesus. Of Jesus, Paul 
said that it was due to his self-emptying that God highly exalted him and 
gave him the name which is above every name. The mind of the flesh 
says, “Exalt thyself, strut your stuff” ; the mind of Christ says, “Give thy- 
self, invest thyself for others.” 

To summarize: A fourth effect of repentance is the glorification of the 
personality. Repentance opens the way to freedom and fellowship with 
God. The end of this experience is stated by Paul: “Whom he justified, 
them he also glorified” (Rom. 8:30). 


Repentance and the Church Today 


The seven churches of Asia, which we discussed previously, are the 
only established Christian communities which are called upon to repent. 
They had their virtues and their faults. They had no vices which the 
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church of today does not have. We might reverse our statement and say 
that the church of today has no vices that the churches of Asia did not 
have. The churches of Asia were living under the shadow of persecution ; 
the church of today is the object of real hostility. In some places this hos- 
tility is openly active. The hope for our day is the remedy which was 
recommended nineteen centuries ago: “As many as I love, I reprove and 
chasten: be zealous therefore, and repent” (Rev. 3:19 A.S.V.). The 
church needs the new mind that it may have the power of the new mind. 

This is a dark hour for much of our world, but it is the hour of oppor- 
tunity for the church. A church with the mind of Christ has never been 
defeated. Such a church will not be defeated in the twentieth century. 
The church is defeated only when God comes in judgment and “removes 
its candlestick out of its place.” It is always darker when the light is 
taken away, than before one had the light. 

The call for today is the same as the call from John the Baptist, from 
Jesus, and from the whole of the New Testament: Repent, reverse your 
mind, transform the mind of the flesh to the mind of Christ. Will you, by 
the grace of God, bring your mind, your ambitions, your will in line with 
God’s purpose for you? 





The New Norm of Life 


The Biblical Doctrine of Obedience 
by W. G. D. MacLENNAN 


THE TOUCHSTONE of the reality of a man’s repentance and faith is his 
obedience: that he be “not disobedient to the heavenly vision.” For to 
know God in any vital sense is to feel his demand to worship, to reverence 
him who has revealed himself, to be other than one has been, and to do 
something for God’s cause and kingdom in the world. Dr. William 
Adams Brown in his Christian Theology in Outline quotes W. N. Clarke 
in defining faith, in the Christian sense, as personal commitment of self 
to “the unseen but living God, as He is revealed in gracious character in 
Christ, the Saviour of men.” And then Dr. Brown goes on: 

It is not simply belief, though it involves an intellectual element in the recogni- 
tion of God’s character as revealed in Christ. It is an act of the will which involves 
the personal commitment of self to God in trust, and has its expression and evi- 
dence in obedience. So defined, faith is the fundamental religious virtue, and the 
necessary condition, as it is the only means, of salvation. 


The test of true faith is obedience. Apart from this we may have belief in the 
sense of intellectual assent; we cannot have the trust which is essential to religion. 
Trust is confidence which expresses itself in conduct. As distinct from belief, there- 
fore, saving faith may be defined as trust enough for obedience.! 

Obedience is our response to what God reveals himself to be, and the 
finest obedience is rendered by those who have seen most of the nature 
of him who has called men to himself. We may look, then, in the Bible 
for a conception of obedience growing in correspondence with man’s 
increasing insight into the nature of him with whom he has to do through 
God’s unfolding of his heart and purposes to men. In the first volume of 
the series issued after the Tambaram Conference, entitled The Authority 
of the Faith, there is a passage which puts succinctly the Bible view. 


What then is the Church’s faith, not in its whole range and depth, but in its 
special meaning for our time? 


We live by faith in God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 





1. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906) pp. 381 f. 
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Above all and in all and through all is the Holy Will, the Creative Purpose, of 
the Most High. The world is His and He made it. The confusions of history are in 
the grasp of His manifold wisdom. He overrules and works through the purposes 
of men, bringing to nought their stubborn and rebellious lust for power, but 
building their fidelity into the structure of His reign upon earth. 

Man is the child of God, made in His image. God has designed him for life in 
fellowship with Himself, and with his brothers in the family of God on earth. 
Yet in the mystery of the freedom which God has given him, man chooses to walk 
other paths, to seek other ends. He defies his Father’s will. He seeks to be a law 
unto himself. This is the deepest cause of the evil and misery of his life. Alienated 
from God, he seeks his salvation where it cannot be found. Impotent to save 
himself, he stands ever in need of conversion, of forgiveness, or re mewn 

Who then shall save? God saves, through Jesus Christ our Lord. . 

The two strains of theological thought are visible here: God is Sov- 
ereign and he is Father. In the Bible now one, now the other, is stressed. 
In the Old Testament God is Sovereign, though it would be untrue to 
say that glimpses of his Fatherhood cannot be seen, or that Jewish 
thought was not dwelling more on the Fatherhood as the old dispensa- 
tion drew to a close. Montefiore, indeed, claims: “ ‘Our Father and 
King’ remains for all Jews a most familiar invocation of God.’ And 
while in the Old Testament the divine Fatherhood is almost always used 
with reference to the nation rather than to the individual, this is not en- 
tirely and exclusively so. In Psalm 68:5 we read, 


A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, 
Is God in his holy habitation. 


And in Psalm 103: 13, 


Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So Jehovah pitieth them that fear him. 


In the Book of Jubilees, written in Palestine in the second century B.c., 
we have this beautiful passage: 

. their souls will cleave to Me and to all My commandments, and they will 
fulfil My commandments, and I will be their Father and they shall be My chil- 
dren. And they all shall be called children of the living God, and every angel and 
every spirit shall know, yea, they shall know that these are My children, and that 
I am their Father in uprightness and righteousness, and that I love them.* 





2. (New York: International Missionary Council, 1939) p. 174. 

3.C. G. Montefiore, Some Elements of the ne ogel nn of Jesus according to the 
Synoptic Gospels (New York: Macmillian Co., 1910), p. 

4.1:24f. R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Prseligieregia of the Old Testament (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1913), Volume II. 
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Yet in the main it is true that God was the Sovereign, and the obedi- 
ence due to him was that of subjects rather than of children. This is 
written all over the Old Testament. This it is which produced the Law; 
this is the thought of the prophets. It was the basis of the sacrificial 


system, which emerged from the most primitive ideas and was refined | 


and purified with the passage of years. This was the foundation of the 


whole official system produced by the Jews and inculcated in the last | 


centuries before Christ by the Pharisees. God is the Creator and Sus- 
tainer. He has made man for his glory, and if man fails by his life to 
glorify him he is destroyed. He is the Judge of all the earth, and his 
judgments go forth against all unrighteousness of men and nations; he 
is holy and in his sight iniquity cannot stand. His purpose is to establish 
righteousness and peace in the earth through the agency of his chosen 
people. 

Obedience to the declared will of God was plainly set forth by Moses. 
Man’s duties under the Covenant were laid down in the Ten Command- 
ments and in all additions to and deductions from that code. Further, 
due attention had to be paid to the utterances of the prophets, for they 
were in a very special way the mouthpieces of the Lord. In the main it 
is an ethical obedience, though the ritualistic and ceremonial precepts 
increased more and more and were the constant bone of contention be- 
tween the priests and the seers. Sin in the Old Testament is distinctly 
disobedience to a declared will, appearing in wrong acts and in a whole 
attitude of rebellion and disregard of the Just and Holy One. 

For the generality of the Jews, religion would be obedience to the law 
as expounded to them by their teachers. But that the finest minds went 
deeper, and through the declared will of God drew near to God himself 
in adoration and communion and joyous service, is clear from the great 
“Psalm of the Law.” Here sings one whose whole aim and object is to 
make God’s law the guiding star of his conduct: to surrender all selfish 
thoughts and aims, to bend his whole life to the perfect will of God in 
utter trust in his all-inclusive providence and unfailing goodness. By 
“thy law,” for which he uses “word,” “promise,” “commandments,” 

a ” “precepts,” “testimonies,” “ways,” he clearly 


39 «666 


“statutes,” “judgments, 
intends not just the Mosaic Code or the Pentateuch. He means all divine 
revelation to be the guide of his life. This it is which arouses the psalmist’s 
ardor and claims his whole allegiance. 

In the Gospels the emphasis shifts to the Fatherhood of God, but so 
wonderful is the revelation through the personality of Jesus that for all 
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practical purposes it is a new revelation. It is the same God of whom he 
speaks. He uses no new words about him. Jesus was in the direct suc- 
cession of the great minds of the past — Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah — but in the moral realism of his teachings on God he towers above 
them. He really begins where they had left off. He took the highest 
ideas of God to which they had attained, and by dropping all that was 
limiting and inimical to the best he presented men with a view of God 
so morally majestic that its effect is revolutionary. He divides the true 
from the false with the sharpness of a flashing sword-cut. The piddling 
trivialities with which the teachers of his time concerned themselves to 
the neglect of the “weightier matters of the law” he brushed aside. The 
narrow exclusiveness which would have limited the sovereignty of God 
to the chosen people he made no longer possible. He brought God out 
of the clouds of speculation into the common life of every day. But the 
real revelation was not in the words but in the speaker. It was the over- 
powering reality of his own personal experience of God that was the 
prime factor in attracting disciples and winning them. 

God is still King, Judge, Sovereign, yet the whole atmosphere of re- 
ligion is changed. For obedience to a father is something different from 
obedience to a king. To be reconciled to a king is consciously or uncon- 
sciously to submit oneself to his rule, and to render obedience to his laws. 
Obviously this can become an external submission only too easily, as is 
evidenced in the Old Testament and in the history of the Christian 
church, whereas to be reconciled to a father is to enter into a fellowship 
with God in a blessed relationship of utter dependence with complete 
moral independence. It is to know oneself as a son, not a subject. But 
to be in such a relation to God the Father is a matter of vastly wider im- 
port and with vastly greater responsibilities. The demands of such a fel- 
lowship are measureless. One may realize that by a comparison between 
the Decalogue and the Beatitudes. A negative code — and we use the 
word “negative” despite the great affirmations that underlie the Com- 
mandments— is a limited obedience when contrasted with the inexhaust- 
ible positives of the blessed way of life as enunciated by Jesus. 

It is here that the prophets are closest to the mind of Jesus and are his 
true forerunners. They were fully awake to the dangers of a purely legal 
or ritual obedience. “The weightier matters of the law” were ever before 
them as their constant topic. They were coming nearer to the idea of 
God being concerned with the life of each person he had made, but Jesus 

made this the heart of religion. To win men for that view of God and 
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all that it implied was the aim and purpose of all he said and did. It 
throbs through every illustration and every parable. He turns it like a 
jewel this way and that, now revealing one glory, now another, but al- 
ways presenting the one pearl of great price — the rule of God as the 
entrance to real life. 

The demand is still for obedience, and that entails repentance and 
forgiveness, but the demand is altogether that of a gracious Father who 
with his demand offers his succour for every need and his fellowship as 
the blessedness that fills all life with purpose and peace and power. 

The life of Jesus differs from those of all other great teachers of re- 
ligion and morality in that he himself lived out his teaching to the full. 
Other men have laid down high principles and pointed men to them as 
the road to life’s best. But what Jesus taught he was. What he called 
men to be, he himself was. What he promised men as the result of the 
obedience he preached, he revealed as true in his own life. 

Noteworthy are the words in which he sets down his own purpose of 
obedience to the will of God. “My meat is to do the will of him that 
sent me, and to accomplish his work” (John 4:34). “I can of myself 
do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is righteous; because I 
seek not mine own will, but the will of him that sent me” (John 5:30). 
“For I am come down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will 
of him that sent me. And this is the will of him that sent me, that of all 
that which he hath given me I should lose nothing. .. .” (John 6:38 f.). 
In the prayer he taught his disciples we have, “Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done, as in heaven, so on earth” (Matt. 6:10). 

Then, on how others should live, he said: “For whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father who is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother” (Matt. 12:50). “Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 7:21). Here is a word of grave 
warning: “And that servant, who knew his Lord’s will, and made not 
ready, nor did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes” 
(Luke 12:47). In one passage Jesus practically reduces the whole prac- 
tice of religion and morality to a simple principle. “And one of the 
scribes came, and . . . asked him, What commandment is the first of all? 
Jesus answered, The first is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God, the Lord 
is one; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength” (Mark 
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It 12:28 ff., A.S.V.). The foundation of all good living is in absolute de- 
4} yotion to God. 


al. | When we turn from the teachings to the life we find that the whole 
he energy of Jesus is directed to this one end: to do the will of God, to be 
_ the agent of God his Father, to be the perfect Son. It was literally his 
nd meat and drink to be doing that will, for several times it would seem that 
ho } he forgot his own bodily needs entirely in his urgent desire to be further- 
as ing the divine purpose. The first glimpse we have of him — the only 
glimpse, indeed, which we have into his early years — shows us Jesus 
e- lost by his parents and found in the temple sitting at the feet of the 
ll. doctors. To his parents’ reproachful question why he had thus dealt 
as with them he answered in a tone of amazement, and no doubt to their 
ed | amazement: “Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
he (Luke 2:49). Already the boy on the verge of manhood is conscious 
that the purpose of his life is to be part of his Father’s purpose. 
of | Of the next sixteen years or so we know nothing, but we may conjec- 
at ‘+ ture that his sense of oneness with the will of the Father deepened and 
Jf | strengthened, although the outward expression of it was not in teaching 


and preaching, but in the quiet doing of the work of a village carpenter 
and in the bearing of the burden of the wage earner in his humble home. 
It was then, doubtless, that he pored over the sacred books of his people’s 
history until his mind was saturated with them, and their forward-point- 
ing meaning broke ever more clearly upon him. Then, too, it was that 
he studied the natural world about him and the men and women he 


= 
a 


lived amongst, so that the physical world and human nature became 
a for him the open books they ever afterwards were. 
4d It was the call of God that made him lay aside his tools in Capernaum 
i | and make for the Jordan to see and hear John the Baptist. There he 
fT _ underwent the baptism which made him one with the humanity he was 
a to save; and there, we feel, it broke upon him with complete understand- 
1 ing that he was the anointed vehicle of the divine will. 
” In the story of the temptation this golden thread in the web of life 
‘ , Appears again. He is tempted to follow his own natural inclinations 
i heightened as they are by the new sense of God — given power to feed 
; the hungry multitudes, to make a spectacular demonstration of his au- 
- | thority, to establish the Kingdom of God by the world’s methods. 
h Dr. T. W. Manson writes: 
met The real significance of the temptations lies in their bearing upon the vocation 


of Jesus. They are designed to undermine the relation between Jesus and God, to 
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impair his obedience, trust, or loyalty. That it is loyalty to God that is aimed at in | 
the offer of the kingdoms of the world, and trust in God in the invitation to leap | 


down from the pinnacle of the Temple is sufficiently obvious. That obedience 


to God is being attacked in the challenge to turn stones into bread is not, at first | 
sight, so clear; but it becomes clear when the reply of Jesus is read in its original | 


context. There it appears that “every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God” is the same thing as “all the commandments of the Lord” and that the way 
of life is in obedience to the will of God. The point of our Lord’s answer can be 
put perfectly in the words: “My meat is to do the will of him that sent me.” 
The Baptism and the Temptation are thus intimately related. If the one may 
be regarded as the announcement of God’s choice and appointment of Jesus as 
Messiah, the other may equally be regarded as our Lord’s deliberate choice of 





God as the sole object of his loyalty, trust, and obedience, that is, as his King. | 


In all his work the Father is to be the paramount chief and the paramount in- 
terest: everything that he does is to be done for God, with God, and under God. 
He is to be in the most complete sense the Servant of the Lord, the perfect sub- 
ject of a perfect King.® ‘ 


Why his hours of prayer — alone mostly — all through the long nights, 
or very early in the morning in some quiet place among the hills? Surely 
they were that he might draw near again to God after exhausting hours 
with men and women with their ignorance and sins and longings, refresh 
his soul in God, draw water from the inexhaustible wells of his loving 
presence, and set the compass of his life anew according to the will of 
his Father. 

What is the inner meaning of the strange story of the Transfiguration? 
Here is Jesus again seeking assurance that he is on the right road, and 
the glory of God answering him, so that his face shone with the wonder- 
ful light before his astonished and almost terrified disciples. 

Finally, there is the scene in Gethsemane, so poignant, so human, for 
never is he so much “bone of our bone” as there. Here is Jesus face to 
face with an agonizing death. He is young still. His powers are at their 
greatest. There are thousands of his own people as yet untouched by his 
message and person. There is a wide world to be taught the truth about 
the God of whom they are so ignorant. Is he doing the right thing by 
challenging the Jewish leaders so openly? No wonder we read of his 
agony in the garden, of his tears and bloody sweat. But he came forth 
from the garden sure of his road, with a serenity on his face and a firm- 
ness in his step that awe us even as we read “not my will, but thine, be 





5. The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge: The University Press, 1931), pp. 196 f. 
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done” (Luke 22:42). The Cross is his appointed path, and he will go 
to it certain that this is the Father’s will and the method of the world’s 
redemption. 

These are but some outstanding incidents in his life, but look where 
you will in the Gospel pages and you can see the same guiding principle. 
He is inside the will of God — utterly devoted in obedient trust — all 
the time. He is doing the will of the Father every moment. He is the 
revealer of God in word and look and act. Every energy of his being is 
directed to one overmastering purpose —to do the will of God his 
Father. It is his meat and drink: it is his life, his all. 

Such, then, is the Lord we worship and seek to follow. The impres- 
sion which this life makes on us as we study it is surely this: here is a per- 
fect human life. Here is the one life adequate to every situation — serene, 
inwardly happy, purposeful, the only complete life the world has ever 
seen. Alone of mankind he could say at the end: “It is finished.” Here 
is a life perfectly free though bound to one controlling aim. One common 
human element alone is missing: the element of self. Search that life 
right through and you cannot see a selfish word or thought or deed. No 
one has ever imagined them there. It is all for God and it is all and en- 
tirely right. To be sure, it ended in tragedy, but the apparent defeat was 
only the prelude to yet more glorious victory. Here is the life that has 
changed the whole stream of human history; it is the inescapable life 
from which men cannot get away, strive how they may. And the secret 
is the dominant motif: the selfless doing of the will of God, the utter 
obedience. 


A New Factor 


What we have so far seen of the teaching and living out of Jesus of his 
good news about the rule of the sovereign Father might appear to be just 
a continuation and extension of the pre-Christian doctrines on the same 
subject. But Jesus introduces a quite novel factor into religion by making 
demands of obedience and loyalty to himself, and this has had a decisive 
importance in the development of our faith ever since. 

After Peter’s answer at Caesarea Philippi a new assurance and au- 
thority come into Jesus’ utterances. That is because the great reply given 
by Peter was more than a spontaneous tribute of a disciple to a master. 
It was the acknowledgment of Jesus in a new way. To the respect due 
from a disciple to his teacher was added a new thing: the loyalty and 
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devotion of a subject to a king, and that king divinely anointed. It was 
in fact the recognition of the Kingdom in the person of Jesus; and with 
that recognition the Kingdom could be said to have come. 

Jesus took Peter at his word and began from that time to be the Mes- 
siah in action. He begins now to make the largest possible demands on 
the obedience of his chosen followers. And he does this without in any 
way lording it over them. He is Master of them all because he is most 
fully the servant of God; and he is the servant of them all because he is 
their Master in the Kingdom. He may make the largest demands be- 
cause his demands are God’s. He is asking nothing for himself. 

He goes up to Jerusalem as Messiah to claim his kingdom which is 
the Kingdom of God. He is to make a final dramatic call to men, and 
especially to the acknowledged leaders of his people, to enter the King- 
dom, to accept the one obedience that alone can give peace. As Messiah 
he must lead a revolt and raise an insurrection, not a nationalist rising 
against Rome, but a religious rebellion against everything that is incon- 
sistent with complete devotion to the heavenly King whose earthly rep- 
resentative he is. He must attack all the institutions which hinder men 
from entering the Kingdom, and he does so. 

The fact with which we have to reckon at all times is that in the teach- 
ings of Jesus his conception of God determines everything, including the 
conceptions of the Kingdom and the Messiah. The Kingdom is where 
God’s will is done on earth as it is in heaven. Yet what is God’s will but 
the expression of God’s nature? The Messiah is the person who realizes 
the Kingdom by utter obedience to God’s will, by voluntary identification 
of his will with God’s. The Kingdom on earth manifests itself as the 
society of all those who follow the Messiah and take upon themselves 
the yoke which he bears. In this sense the Messiah is the first-born of 
many brethren and the founder (or pioneer) and perfecter of faith. 


Wilhelm Herrmann writes: 


The dying Buddha puts his confidence in the truth of his teaching; he leaves to 
his disciples the admonition that they may forget him, but they are to keep his 
teachings and the way he has shown them. Plato says the like of Socrates. Now 
in the whole wide range of history there are no other figures, apart from Jesus, 
which so surprise us with originality of moral strength as do these two. But while 
these two hid themselves modestly behind the teachings for which they lived and 
died, Jesus knows no more sacred task than to point men to His own Person. 
His life and death proclaim the conviction that no man who desires true life can 
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do without Him; everyone must concern himself with Jesus, and must take to 
heart the fact of His Personality.® 


Dr. R. H. Strachan asks: 

Shall we therefore say, if we are convinced of this unique relationship with God, 
that all the teaching of Jesus must on that account be obeyed without question or 
challenge of thought? This is to forget that primarily, Jesus did not ask to be 
obeyed, but to be followed. Therein lies the secret of interpreting and obeying the 
moral precepts of Jesus. That following, as Dr. T. R. Glover puts it, is not only 
a following up hill and down dale, along streets and roads; it is to follow his 
thoughts also, in all their flux and reflux. Any other kind of obedience issues in 
sheer legalism. We cannot codify the teaching of Jesus, put it under headings such 
as: Family duties, Social obligations, War, Sex questions, and so on. That is the 
easier way, but it is the wrong way; it may economize thought, but it does not 
conduce to non-legal obedience. It may indeed be questioned whether we really 
have any right to speak of “the ethic of Jesus” at all. Just as we have seen that 
Jesus is not deeply concerned with the outward organization of his church, but 
with the spirit that shall animate it; so we may claim that he is not primarily 
concerned to lay down a programme of human conduct, but to create the kind of 
moral personality that knows what to do, and when and how to do it.’ 


A New Norm of Christian Life 


Such a personality Christ created in Saul of Tarsus, who became 
Paulus, the little one. Paul, when he met the living Christ, was a man 
with an intense pride of race, an uncompromising monotheist, and a 
great lover of the law. Because of these things he turned on the Chris- 
tians with savagery since they dared to say that forgiveness was offered 
to all men freely by faith in the gracious God through Jesus, whose spirit 
was to be their new law. This was, it seemed to Saul, to throw scorn on 
the whole sacred edifice which the generations of prophets and rabbis 
had built up so meticulously. It was a dishonoring of God’s revealed will. 

And then on the Damascus road his whole previous life fell down in 
fragments at his feet. It had been of one piece and wonderfully com- 
plete. It had appeared to himself to be a consistent deduction from the 
highest revelation he knew and, in spite of its imperfections, to lie in the 
line of the will of God. But, instead of this, it had been rushing in dia- 
metrical opposition against the will and revelation of God and had now 
been brought to a stop and broken in pieces by the collision. That which 





6. W. Herrmann, The Communion of the Christian With God, Third English edition (London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1906), pp. 92 f. 

7. The Authority of Christian Experience (London: Student Christian Movement, 1929), pp. 
201 f. 
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had appeared to him the perfection of service and obedience had in- 
volved his soul in the guilt of blasphemy and innocent blood. Such had 
been the issue of seeking righteousness by the works of the law. It had 
been a mistake, then, from first to last. Righteousness was not to be ob- 
tained by the law, but only guilt and condemnation. 

But, while his theory of life thus fell in pieces with a crash that might 
by itself have shaken his reason, in the same moment an opposite ex- 
perience befell him. Not in wrath and vengeance did Christ appear to 
him, as he might have been expected to appear to the deadly enemy of 
his cause. His first word might have been a demand for retribution. In- 
stead of this, when the divine strength cast Paul down to the ground, he 
felt himself encompassed by the divine love. This was the prize he had 
been struggling for all his life in vain, and now he grasped it, or rather it 
grasped him, in the very moment in which he discovered that in his strug- 
gles he had been fighting against God; he was lifted up from his fall in 
the arms of a Saviour’s love; he was reconciled and accepted forever. 
As time went on he was more and more assured of this. In Christ he 
found without effort of his own the peace and the moral strength he had 
striven for in vain. Righteousness and strength are found in Christ with- 
out man’s effort by mere trust in God’s grace and acceptance of his gift. 
The crucified Lord was the earnest of that. 

Henceforth Paul was the slave of Christ. He laid himself with all his 
mighty gifts at the Saviour’s feet, and with boundless devotion set out on 
the mission to which he knew himself called. “I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision” (Acts 26:19). Set free from the bond of legalism 
he found his freedom in the service of Christ, “bringing every thought 
into captivity to the obedience of Christ” (II Cor. 10:5). The words 
“serve,” “servant,” “service,” occur again and again in the letters, and 
the idea of surrender to Christ appears regularly. The difference — for 
practical purposes, the whole difference — between Saul of Tarsus and 
Paul the Apostle lies in the nature of the obedience. The old obedience 
was a bondage in the spirit of servants; the new is a bondage in the spirit 
of sons. The difference is world-wide. The one is service in the mood 
of cringing obedience, at best a sort of contract between employer and 
employed. The other is service in an entirely different relation with God: 
one of mutual confidence and reciprocal love, one in which God gives 
and man receives, making spontaneous returns in loyalty and obedience. 
The classical statement of the controversy between the two types of re- 
ligion is in the letter to the Galatians. 
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Obedience, then, for Paul is the glad response of the son to the Father 
who has revealed himself in Christ. It is the attitude of the recipient of 
free, unmerited grace to the gracious giver. The new law is the love of 
Christ “who loved me and gave himself for me,” which constrains a man 
to obey him and serve all men. It is “newness of Spirit” for “oldness of 
the letter.” And the new spirit is the Spirit of Jesus dwelling in the be- 
liever, who opens his life to him in absolute obedience, and there strength- 
ening, inspiring, guiding. “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me,” said 
Paul, and this faith-union with his Risen Lord, as Anderson Scott calls it, 
was the mainspring of his life as a Christian and “the more excellent 
way.” 

No charge brought against Paul can be more absurd than that which 
accuses him of being so concerned with this faith-union that he relegated 
morality to the fringe of things important. His teaching is ethical 
throughout, and his call is for a life of obedience to Christ in every re- 
lationship. Christ’s mind is to be sought on every problem by the com- 
munity of Christians. We may put it paradoxically by saying that Paul 
told his converts that they were set free by Christ to serve. The Jews 
were set free from the bondage of the law as a system whereby a man 
might work out his salvation, but not from the contents of the law as 
they reveal the will of God. The Gentiles were set free from sin to be- 
come the servants of righteousness. And if any asked wherein the differ- 
ence lay, Paul would have answered that in their former service they 
would have been paid their wages, which meant death, but that now 
they were under grace and already tasting that eternal life which was the 
free gift of God. 

We saw that after Caesarea Philippi Jesus made greater demands on 
his followers and called men to an unquestioning, all-sacrificing obedi- 
ence to himself. Whether he ever got that obedience from any of his 
eleven Apostles we cannot now tell, so scanty are the records; but most 
of them died as witnesses to him for his sake. In Paul we see one who 
was not of the Lord’s company hearing his imperious summons to an 
absolute loyalty and responding with a wholehearted obedience that 
enabled him to do tremendous things for the Kingdom of God and 
brought him at last to a martyr’s crown. Thus a new norm of Christian 
life was lived before the world by a man to whom we owe an incalculable 
debt, for every revival of pure and undefiled religion has gone back to 
him and to the great transforming experience of his encounter with the 
living Lord and Master of us all. 
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Interpretation 


The Fruits of Obedience 


The first is freedom. “The truth,” said Jesus, “shall make you free.” 
The truth about how life really runs right, and about how it was meant 
to be lived as he demonstrated it in his life, is a liberating power from 
the dominion of worldliness and the tyranny of circumstances. The 
obedient man does not strive or cry because he has an assurance that 
“all things work together for good to those who love God.” He is also 
free in his relations with other people. Having seen the longsuffering 
and forbearance of God in Christ towards himself, he adopts that atti- 
tude and finds that he does not harbor resentments and grudges. He 
discovers, too, a new freedom from his own limitations, and to enter 
this is a rich experience. Overmastered as he is by his recognition of the 
grace and goodness of the Lord, he turns his whole being to joyful serv- 
ice, and in so doing rises above the power of his temptations and inner 
tendencies to evil. He is set free from the struggle of his own nature by 
his all-consuming passion for the work of God. To have discovered the 
way of inward victory is to have entered upon “the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” 

A second fruit of obedience is power. The obedient man has but a 
single aim: to serve and to advance the will of God in his own life and by 
his own life in all its expressions and relationships. His gifts and graces 
are, as it were, focussed on one end which can include everything else. 
Far from making life dull and monotonous, the effect is rather to quicken 
all the forces of his nature and bring the whole man into play. He is 
the integrated personality. “If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” “Light” in that sense can mean several things, but it 
must certainly mean that life is given purpose and meaning. 

It is this obedience which brings a man to peace. With an assurance 
that the forces of the world are in God’s control, and that one is him- 
self part and parcel of a purpose beyond himself, a man is delivered from 
the doubts and fears which cloud life and make for insecurity and un- 
happiness. He understands, to some extent at least, what Jesus meant 
by “my peace.” It is peace with God in seeking to be united with him 
in the carrying forward of his purpose for his family. It is peace with the 
world in the realization that all the external factors and events can be 
made to yield their message or be turned to use in the grand plan of him 
who reigns. It is peace with himself through ceasing to worrry about 
himself and his pride and his prospects because his trust is complete. 
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This reconciliation with God through Christ and all he has revealed 
by his incarnation, death, and risen life, with the world through a true 
evaluation of its place in the divine purpose, and with oneself and one’s 
own appointed place and duty — this reconciliation is the very heart of 
the offer of God made to his children in Jesus. It is the wonderful ex- 
perience which has moved his servants in every age to wonder and praise 
and devoted service. It has inspired men of all talents to give of them- 
selves and their gifts without any counting of the cost. The record of 
their achievements is the glory of our faith, though for them it was but 
their “reasonable service.” 

Through this obedience only do we begin to live in the real sense of 
the word as Jesus used it. All other living is at bottom selfish and doomed 
to frustration and oblivion. “And this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent” 


(John 17:3). 




































Preaching with Understanding 


Interpretation in the Pulpit Cc 
by DonALp MacLeop : 
; t 
DEAN SPERRY, so the report goes,’ when invited to give the Lyman g 
Beecher Lectures at Yale in 1938, conferred with his esteemed colleague, a 
Francis Greenwood Peabody, who had given the series in 1905. Turn- a 
ing to Sperry, Dr. Peabody commented, “But what are you going to say? v 
Phillips Brooks said all that can be said about preaching, and all that t 
needs to be said, long ago.” t 
This latter inference is indeed true as far as the urgent need for and | y 
the theory and definition of preaching are concerned. But the matter 
does not end there. As each successive lecturer presents and illustrates c 
his own theory, he cannot fail to be cognizant of the changing emphases }__f 
in contemporary preaching and to assess appropriately their formative t 
influence. And as long as “the gift of ministry” (to use Daniel Jenkins’ ( 


phrase) lives and grows, and is shared and propagated by ambassadors 
of diverse talents and temperaments, always there will exist a need for a 
new, fitting, and relevant word to be said on the subject of preaching. 
And what is equally important (and here one must think in terms of 
decades rather than single years), public opinion concerning the current 
output and witness of the pulpit has influenced strongly each lecturer’s 
defence of his art and office as Christian preacher. Otherwise his much { 
maligned “ivory tower” existence would have possessed also the isolation 
and passivity of a vacuum. 

Someone, however, may protest against any serious consideration of 
vox populi or, in this immediate connection, the total estimate of con- 
temporary preaching made from the pew. Yet this is the field, whether 
it be always introceptive or otherwise, to which preaching of every sort 
is directed, where its aims are expected to be realized, and from which 
its instant verdict is to be garnered. Hence the preacher, or the lecturer 
on preaching, who lacks proper caution, may enact unwittingly what he 
would condemn in a secular business house, namely, to lend a deaf ear 
to the criticisms — murmurs or plaudits — of the customers. 
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If, moreover, one were to secure by means of a referendum a popular 
evaluation of modern preaching, the various points of view would fall 
probably into two more or less general classes. On the one hand, parti- 
cular alarm would be sounded over the willingness of contemporary 
preaching to become “sicklied o’er with the pale cast” of artificiality 
and, what is worse, to yield to the pressure of public sentiment. This 
type of preaching amounts merely to a religious veneer that supplies a 
glossy surface to a playful handling of bright topics. On the other hand, 
an equally strong objection would be levelled against the sorry lag of 
an ineffective pulpit behind the events of an age that acts invariably 
with thrust and expedition. In short, the common fate of these two 
types of modern preaching would be, nothing as gentle as “Mene, mene, 
tekel Upharsin” (Daniel 5:25), but as rigorous as “a plague o’ both 
your houses” (Romeo and Juliet, III, i, 96). 

At this point, let us look more closely at these two divergent types 
of contemporary preaching and examine the weaknesses that have in- 
fluenced the popular mind towards the above conclusion. What has 
the hearer missed, or on the contrary, what has he discovered to be the 
disappointing feature of contemporary pulpit presentations? 

At the outset it must be recognized that the type of pulpit discourse 
that has done most damage to our cause has been, what J. M. Hoppin 
calls, the “theme sermon,” in which a particular theme is drawn from a 
text and by which texts are made to yield topics they were never meant 
to teach. More than one of the weaknesses of this textual-topical species 
of sermons stems from the priority given to the topic and the subordinate 
treatment of the text as an accessory. Besides this, the theme sermon 
lends itself easily to contagion from diseases that mar sacred rhetoric. 
And during the past three decades the influence and strength of the 
American pulpit have been impaired by preachers who have taken this 
type of sermon fondly to their hearts and, following the way of least 
resistance, have carried on pleasantly and loosely with their homiletical 
sport. 

If one were to read representative theme sermons of this immediate 
generation, their chief weakness would appear as follows: 


1. By their very nature they are crammed with partial truths. A text 
will speak merely a half-truth theologically when it is employed apart 
from its scriptural context. Its voice cannot be “full orbed” if it has been 
snatched from the thought pattern of a biblical passage or handled with 
utter disregard of the vital role of the passage in the whole scheme of 
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revelation. And further, to ignore the cohering influence of the total 
message is to open the door to a frenzy of themes and thus fashion a 
multum in parvo instead of a plurimum in minimo. Preaching is directed 
to man’s spiritual helplessness, and when it develops into mere toying 
with texts and topics, the preacher is simply magnifying his own clever- 
ness and is a traitor to the message that called him to his high office. 

2. Topical sermons, in the sense in which we assess them here, do not 
indicate the distinctive nature of the sermon because their features are 
very closely akin to the secular oration. An oration may be the product 
of a man, whereas a true sermon must be the man himself. As Buffon 
has said, “Le Style est homme meme,” so ought sermons to lay claim 
upon the whole character of the man who delivers them. Or as the 
equally appropriate word from Milton suggests, ““He who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudible things ought him- 
self to be a true poem.” 

3. In essence, most topical sermons present nothing that possesses per- 
manence or that assures permanence of impression. They lack the proc- 
lamation of absolutes that make demands consistently upon the human 
will. And the major reason is that the dominant ideas and decisive points 
consist solely of golden maxims and ethical principles that are snatched 
from the “mores” of these current times and do not bear the imprimatur 
of “Thus saith the Lord.” These pieces of wisdom are gathered from 
any decent source and are given the aura of absolutes. Well meaning 
folk accept them, chiefly upon the preacher’s “say so,” but when they 
assay to make them work, their inner, “cut-flower” nature betrays them 
and lets every believer down. 

4. Finally, and what is most grievous, these sermons have provided no 
steady help or hope because definitely they are not Christocentric. This 
weakness manifests itself in many practical ways, and chiefly in the 
sorry situation where people find nothing in these sermons whereby to 
save themselves because the sermons provide nothing beyond themselves. 
They point to no far-off vistas to which men can aspire spiritually or in 
which men can discover some meaning in the stresses and hurly-burly of 
human existence. 

With this omission, there is the lack of the prophetic note. Preachers 
are amazingly timid! And therefore they do not allow the eternal ver- 
ities, which Jesus pronounced, so to claim their own souls that their 
preaching will cut incisively through the sham of the age and thereby 
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show men who and what they are, and what is more important, who and 
what God is. The leading motive in the preaching of the prophets of 
Israel was to present a criticism of life in the light of God’s declared 
purpose and to aim at the betterment of society. In itself, and for them, 
the sermon was not an end, but it served the highest end. Much con- 
temporary preaching lacks the prophetic note, not only because it “has 
to be the most careful, exacting and painstaking of operations,’ but 
chiefly because too many preachers have yielded to the pressure of pub- 
lic sentiment and are haunted by a “box-office” psychosis. As Israel 
Bettan has well commented, “But prophetic preaching, so urgently 
needed and so eminently worth while, is unfortunately beset by grave 
limitations. For one thing, the people in large numbers, intoxicated with 
a life of sense, forever pursuing honor, power, wealth, pleasure, will suffer 
no interruption in their mad revelry even though the house be on fire. 
Moreover, they resent the attempt of the preacher to establish the truth 
that there is some vital connection between character and condition, be- 
tween conduct and circumstance. ...* The note of judgment, therefore, 
is replaced by an uncertain, “incorrigible optimism,” which is a far cry 
from that stout hope that is built upon divine promises and that is kept 
alive by faith that believes in God’s ability to improve man’s incapacities 
and in God’s authority to reprove man’s prodigalities. 

The other type of preaching errs equally badly, not in content, but 
particularly in the placing of its emphasis. Though at first it may sound 
perilously heretical, this preaching is “too” scriptural. One may die 
from too much oxygen as well as from a total absence of it. Curiously 
enough some preachers forget this when they come to use the Holy Scrip- 
tures in their sermons. A sermon is too scriptural when it presents a deluge 
of detached biblical quotations — with all attendant abstractions — and 
without a trace of organized relevancy to the needs of a sorry and im- 
prudent generation. A sermon is too scriptural whenever it takes a timid 
seeker on a lame and trudging expedition through obscure biblical 
phraseology and then sets him down, footsore and bewildered, into the 
routine of still unsolved personal problems. If the former type of preach- 
ing presents a call for a verdict and offers, not a choice between bread 
and a stone, but merely between two stones, the latter type places be- 
fore us bread, bread, bread, but in a form so unpalatable that we relive 





3. Daniel Jenkins, The Gift of Ministry (London: Faber & Faber, 1947), p. 146. 
4. Israel Bettan, Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. VIII-IX, p. 447. 
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the sore plight of Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, “Water, water, every- 
where, nor any drop to drink.” 

Thus far our emphasis has been rather negative and in this way we 
have joined cause unhappily with too much that is being said concerning 
contemporary preaching. To persevere in such a judgment would be 
not only misrepresentation, but also a manifestation of a twofold guilt as 
destructive critics and as blind to the presence of that valiant “remnant” 
of worthy preachers without whom our somewhat irresolute witness 
would have long since flickered out. Between the two extremes discussed 
above, there are preachers of power in America to whom the rising gen- 
eration of younger ministers is turning for direction in exemplary crafts- 
manship and for the redefinition of its goals. And in this first half of the 
twentieth century, few times have possessed such promise concerning 
preaching as now. It is a measure of satisfaction and encouragement to 
those who guide the preaching efforts of young men today to witness 
their prudent rejection of the types of sermons assessed above and their 
wholesome desire to investigate, appropriate, and foster whatever gives 
such genuine consequence to the preaching of George A. Buttrick, Paul 
E. Scherer, Robert J. McCracken in America, James S. Stewart in 
Scotland, or J. R. P. Sclater in Canada, to mention a few from a very 
limited number. And the reason these named have achieved, and have 
continued to maintain, so high a level of excellence lies largely in their 
conception of the pulpit, namely, as the very throne of the interpreter. 

“A preacher is necessarily a middle-man, an interpreter,” so writes one 
of Spurgeon’s biographers. “He does not originate his message, but 
clothes it in the thought of the day.” Few words can describe more ade- 
quately the essential role, responsibility, and obligation of the modern 
preacher as that he must be an interpreter. Little has been urged about 
interpretation in preaching, and hence few have realized how vitally 
necessary the former is in the latter. Only in so far as a preacher is a 
true and skilful interpreter will he witness with understanding before 
his people. 

What does preaching with understanding demand? Ii requires that 
the preacher as interpreter possess a twofold understanding: of the world 
and of the Word. “The preacher’s function,” says Henry Sloane Coffin, 
“is to interpret life by the Bible.’ And his sole right to interpret the 
former in the light of the latter depends upon the measure of his ac- 





5. Henry Sloane Coffin, What to Preach (New York: Geo. H. Doran, 1926), p. 42. 
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quaintance with and his devotion to both, and no preacher can have 
commerce with either by proxy. As Terry wrote many years ago, “The 
great work of the Christian ministry is to preach the Word; and that most 
important labor cannot be effectively done without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures and skill in the interpretation and application of 
the same.’” 


Understanding the World 


There is little necessity to describe or present a catalogue of the very 
obvious features of the civilization we have fashioned or have been 
called upon to share. A cursory glance informs us of its malignant secu- 
larism, its total disregard of any index of moral reference, and its blind 
devotion to the idols of science. And what is more, man has become so 
completely the victim of a totalitarian absorption by the “things” of 
his civilization that the dictates of right have been crowded out, and 
he has become insentitive to the perils of wrong. Subtly garbed in the 
“new look” of the psychologist’s jargon, sin has assumed a quasi respecta- 
bility and many have come to terms comfortably with it. And this latter 
result occurred partly because for decades too few preachers have used 
a shrewd understanding of human nature or have exposed man’s moral 
helplessness to himself. 

If there is one word that names the distinctive approach of outstand- 
ing contemporary preaching, it is “empathy,” and for the recovery of 
this word we are indebted, I believe, to the psychologists. A man cannot 
speak to his world with real understanding unless he possesses what 
empathy implies. Few have defined it so clearly in relation to preaching 
as Herbert H. Farmer: “It is the power to penetrate objectively yet 
feelingly (not emotionally) into the individual self-awareness of any man 
with whom we have to deal — yes, even if it repels or revolts us because 
of his meanness or wickedness or dullness — so that in some measure we 
get inside his skin, see the world through his eyes, hear the world through 
his ears, participate in his feelings, think his thoughts, get a sense of him 
as an individual with only one life to live, one death to die, so isolated in 
his interior life, a man with his own memories and regrets and frustrations 
and disappointments, one still perhaps with hopes and dreams of other 
things and gnawing, unsatisfied hungers, to feel something of the ‘might- 
have-been’ which is in every human life.” 





6. Milton S. Terry, Biblical Hermeneutics (New York: Phillips and Hunt, 1883), p. 22. 
7. H. H. Farmer, “The Preacher and Persons,” Review and Expositor, Vol. XLIII, p. 411. 
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In the same connection, Dr. Farmer quotes the following from a poem, 
“The Death of St. Francis,” by Arthur Shearly Cripps: 


I felt as mine 
The dark distresses of my brother limbs, 
To feel it bodily and simply true, 
To feel as mine the starving of the poor, 
To feel as mine the shadow of curse on all, 
Hard words, hard looks, and savage misery, 
And struggling deaths, unpitied and unwept. 
To feel rich brothers’ sad satieties, 
The weary manner of their lives and deaths, 
That went in love, and lacking love, lack all. 
To feel the heavy sorrow of the world 
Thicken and thicken on to future hell, 
To mighty cities and their miles of streets, 
Where men seek work for days, and walk, and starve, 
Freezing on river banks on winter nights 
And come at last to cord or stream or steel. 


The horror of the things our brothers bear! 
It was but nought to what came after, 
The woe of things we make our brothers bear, 
Our brothers and our sisters. 


Or, as J. C. Shairp remarked concerning Newman’s preaching, “He 
laid his finger — how gently, yet how powerfully! on some inner place 
in the hearer’s heart, and told him things about himself he had never 
known till then.” 

There are others who would define “empathy” as the integral result 
of the qualities of imagination, congeniality, goodwill, and sober judg- 
ment. And certainly this interpretation does contain much truth. But, 
for the Christian preacher, empathy must go beyond mere rapport and 
possess a redemptive quality. It becomes, therefore, a corollary that 
results from a certain religious qualification or from a definite relation- 
ship between the preacher and his God. And just as Dr. Farmer presents 
the I-Thou relationship between man and God as “foundationally con- 
stitutive of human life,” so also must it precede any genuine I-Thou 
reciprocity between the preacher and his hearers. 

With this relationship the presence of another necessary factor is as- 
sured — humility. The I-Thou kinship between the preacher and God 
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purports belief in a God “without” and not primarily or exclusively a 
God “within.” The peril of the latter belief to many a preacher has been 
his proud delusion that the whole universe revolved about himself. Rich- 
ard Roberts discounts this attitude when he writes, “The only power that 
can touch the man in the street is a power that can come down into the 
street; and the only power that can come down in an effective way to 
the street is the life itself — not a philosophy of it, nor a theology of it, 
but the spiritual life in actual being in the souls of men.’® In other 
words conversion, the aim and end of all preaching with understanding, 
begins in a conversion. And any man who presumes to preach “to” his 
world with understanding “of” his world must renounce his self-styled 
credentials and turn his “whole life through and through in one com- 
prehensive act from the world to God.’” Paradoxical as it may seem, it 
is only as a preacher keeps looking beyond his world that he will be able 
successfully to mingle with his world and to speak with authority and 
understanding. 


Understanding the Word 


Lecturing one day to his students on the use of the Bible in preach- 
ing, John A. Broadus remarked, “When you read the Bible, please per- 
suade yourself that it is worth your while.” How fittingly this advice 
applies also to the preacher whose sermon is so lacking in biblical con- 
tent and emphasis that it possesses what Henry Sloane Coffin called “a 
mental and moral vagueness.” For if the preacher is to interpret the 
mind of God to his people, he must bring to bear upon an understanding 
of his world a careful understanding of the Word of God. It is in this act 
that the interpreter’s genius comes to its fruition. 

For guidance in the initial steps towards this understanding, we are 
indebted to H. A. Hodges’ introduction to Wilhelm Dilthey’s scholarly 
Gesammelte Schriften. Understanding a literary work, according to 
Dilthey, is a cyclic process in which the meaning of its several parts is 
unfolded within the perspective of the whole, and the latter, moreover, 
is intelligible only in terms of the former. Theoretically this cyclic pro- 
cess cannot be dislocated, but in practice it is disrupted by every thrust 
of our understanding. We gain our original, total impression by a glance 
over the sum of the parts, and then we use this same impression to find 





8. Richard Roberts, The Renascence of Faith (London: Cassell and Co., 1912), p. 300. 
9. Ibid., p. 301. 
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the key to the obscurity of these several parts. Mentally we oscillate back 
and forth until we have an understanding of the whole that is fair to 
all of the parts and likewise an understanding of the parts that does no 
violence to the whole in its historical orbit. Thus we have simultaneously 
an understanding of the whole and in particular the implications of the 
several parts. 

There is a further step which emphasizes the personal and involves 
what Schleiermacher named a matter of “divination.” This is an em- 
phatic projection of the self into the experience of the writer and is de- 
pendent upon our imagination, our devotion to truth, and our compre- 
hension of the writer’s total message. Understanding requires, then, 
that we have a threefold background of knowledge: the nature and sig- 
nificance of the literary work in its historical tradition; the exact meaning 
that its language implies; and the peculiar claim the writer’s message 
makes upon us. And what is requisite to our understanding of any literary 
work in general is applicable also in our approach to an understanding 
of the message of the Bible. 

This understanding which in connection with Holy Scripture is known 
generally as exegesis, lies at the root of all good preaching. In dealing, 
however, with a literary work of a secular nature (as distinguished from 
the Scriptures) the terms “exegesis” and “interpretation” may be used 
interchangeably. But in the preacher’s understanding of the Bible, 
“exegesis” is a process of which his interpretation of the message in terms 
of life is the ultimate fruition, embracing both subjective and objective 
factors. The weakness of much contemporary preaching, however, has 
come from the presumption that a man can interpret with authority and 
effectiveness without discovering exegetically what really and primarily 
the Word of God is. Hence, congregations have been nourished upon 
the word of man which had been given a veneer of the sacred by means 
of a few ecclesiastical stage properties. 

The preacher’s task in understanding the Word of God is threefold: 
historical, linguistic, and theological. In the first two he must excel as 
an exegete; in the third, he enters his full role as interpreter. The reason 
some preachers produce such oblique results from their sermon prepara- 
tion is that they overemphasize the second, and are blind to the first and 
third. Any one of these three without the others cannot be spiritually 
creative. In brief, a text or passage of Scripture for preaching purposes 
must be considered in its context, in itself, and in the whole course of 
revelation. Neglect of these produces merely eisegetical blather in the 
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contemporary pulpit. And the guilt of toying loosely with isolated texts 
is no less serious than that of perversion of the Holy Scriptures. Con- 
gregations by their neglect of the Scriptures have done no more harm 
than have some clergymen in their dishonest handling of it. If, moreover, 
the current sporadic attempts will succeed in making optional in Semi- 
nary curricula the study of the original languages of Scripture, the resul- 
tant tidal wave of eisegetical preaching will bode ill for the American 
church. 


The Preacher as Interpreter 


Of the many volumes of sermons published in the past year, few 
possess fine preaching qualities to such an exceptional degree as The 
Indwelling Christ, by Geo. C. Pidgeon." At the conclusion of a remark- 
able ministry of some fifty years in Canada, during which he was ac- 
corded the highest honors of his denomination, Dr. Pidgeon has given 
us in book form “the essence of the gospel” as he understood and pre- 
sented it from that nation’s most strategic pulpit. He is an interpreter 
par excellence. Woven into the very fabric of his pulpit presentations 
there was invariably this twofold understanding, and for decades a 
thronged sanctuary felt the impact of a thorough understanding of Holy 
Scripture as it was brought to bear upon a sympathetic understanding 
of the world. 

With the permission of the publishers, I shall set forth in succeeding 
pages a brief catalogue of significant homiletical principles these ser- 
mons disclose. No theory of preaching is more impressive than that 
which one garners from an examination of the art at its best. 

1. The credentials of the preacher are strengthened when he possesses 
a high concept of preaching, not only by virtue of its historical traditions, 
but also by virtue of its ends. “Ideal Christian preaching is the quiet 
presentation of God’s way of salvation delivered in dependence on the 
Holy Spirit who can be counted on to use this word as His instrument 
for claiming his own” (p. 80). 

2. The total impact of the preacher’s message and personality upon 
his hearers registers in so far as they are aware of the sincerity of his 
testimony and of his right to say it. Only a man whose reputation is un- 
sullied dares to testify thus: “Then He came to me, I don’t know how or 
why, and He brought with him joy unspeakable and full of glory. Life 





10. Toronto: Clarke, Irvin and Co., 1948. 
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was not always on a high plane; reaction followed ecstasy and the valley 
succeeded the hill top with troublesome monotony; yet I found that He 
could conquer in me when I could not subdue the forces of my own 
nature to higher ends, and whatever I committed to Him He could keep 
against that day” (p. 45). 

3. Each sermon begins by seeking out the congregation where it lives 
and moves. This may be in some keen observation concerning a current 
secular movement or pressure, always vital or crucial. “Preachers are 
often warned that if they fail to capture the thought of their time they 
can never hope to bring their Gospel to bear on the problems with which 
their hearts are wrestling” (p. 81). Always with comprehensive under- 
standing, this interpreter unfolds the antecedents, assesses weaknesses, 
augurates ends, but invariably prescribes cures — the latter with a sound- 
ly evangelical emphasis that never overlooks the redemptive note. 

4. Each sermon is presented in the light of a grander theme, the dimen- 
sions of which demand the advantages of a series to explore. Hence there 
is a theological solidarity in the background that comes from an under- 
standing of the real nature of Christianity. “Christianity is primarily not 
a system of truth to be understood but a person to be relied upon. And 
a person in two aspects, suffering or having suffered, and active” (p. 86). 

5. These sermons abound with original insights that come from a skil- 
ful handling of the original languages of Scripture. Nowhere, however, 
does he parade arid mechanics of philology, but each declaration upon 
what is meant here or there, has behind it the authority of linguistic 
proficiency. In an exposition, for example, of I Corinthians 13:13, this 
paragraph “opens up” the meaning of agape: “We have no word in 
English as they have in the Greek New Testament for love distinctly 
Christian. ‘Charity’ might have been kept the sacred vessel for this 
heavenly treasure, but common use has degraded it to mean only one 
of the expressions of love, and a poor one at that. Christian love, as 
distinct from human affection which is based on liking and the attraction 
of the sexes which is characterized by possessiveness, means love with a 
purpose, a love which loves others, not so much for what they are, as 
for what they have it in them to become. . . . This love includes a purpose 
which is ready to invest itself in that person’s self-realization” (p. 151). 

6. An understanding of the central message, purpose, and original 
circumstances of the books of the Bible gives these sermons breadth and 
enrichment. Also their cultural content is reminiscent of the literary 
classics and provides interesting parallels between the world of the man 
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of letters and the world of the Bible. Note these examples: “Galatians 
is a body blow dealt a deadly error. Robert Browning in one of his poems 
refers to certain questionings in his time about the truth of Christianity, 
and concludes: 


I still, to suppose it true, for my part, 
See reasons and reasons; this, to begin: 
*Tis the faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head of a lie — taught Original Sin, 
The corruption of Man’s Heart. 


Galatians is a dart launched at the head of a lie. More, it is a torpedo 
launched against a ship bound for the port of salvation and carrying 
passengers without the passports required for landing. Browning says, 
‘This to begin’; Galatians did more than begin. It taught Original Sin, 
and with it God’s redemption from all sin; i.e., it did more than diagnose 
the disease; it prescribed God’s remedy. . . . Galatians is an outburst of 
horror at the sight of men with the divine remedy in their hands diluting 
it with quack concoctions until its effectiveness is lost” (p. 63). 

“There is one issue in religion age after age, and one only: God’s claim 
upon men, the vital personal union into which He calls them, His 
jealousy of everything that comes between Him and His chosen; and the 
fiery wrath to which love turns when the enemies of God attempt to 
destroy those whom He sacrificed to save. The prophecy of Amos is the 
Old Testament parallel to the epistle to the Galatians. In it we find the 
same concern over vital truth in peril, the same conviction that the 
eclipse of the truth left people in the darkness of death, the same stern 
condemnation of those guilty of upholding error, and the same sense of 
impending doom” (p. 64). 

7. Scriptural texts or passages for exposition are handled in their con- 
text. The key thought is lifted out and made the dominant note, while 
the subsidiary points or ideas are drawn from the passage and are never 
aberrations from the preacher’s total point of view. In a sermon on 
Romans, Chapter 8, these lines appear: “Life in the Spirit of Christ is, 
therefore, the key truth of the chapter. . . . The New Testament ideal is 
an alliance between the human spirit and the divine. The spirit of Jesus 
takes hold of that part of our nature which is akin to God, and so revives 
it that through it He can bring the whole man into glad conformity with 

the will of God. He builds on the foundation of what Christ did on 
Calvary once for all, but, that accepted, He strengthens every Godward 
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inclination and impulse until the will of God becomes our own will, the 
free choice which is the expression of the change which Christ has 
wrought in us” (p. 122). 

8. Finally, and what is most essential, all historical and linguistic un- 
derstanding is unfolded in the light of, and is governed by, first, what 
the Bible means to him and, second, what in moments of deepest con- 
secration the Holy Spirit imparts to him. Although at the outset all 
exegesis is objective, it has finally to become subjective, for no Scrip- 
ture is understood simply by analysis. What is ultimately important is 
the claim which its message lays upon you and me personally, and the 
corollary, namely, the ends to which its meaning constrains us to aspire. 
This claim becomes real when for us “the Bible is the crossroads where 
God meets us in Jesus Christ and puts each of us before his last decision 
— with or against him.”" If, as it is in this case, it be “with him,” then 
we need no fuller definition of the Bible and its inspiration than that 
given by Alan Richardson: “The meaning of the inspiration of Scripture 
for me is that I recognize that God’s message has been sent into the world 
with my name and address on it.”’* And in this we have a community 
of experience not only with the saints of the church’s story, but with 
those early writers who set down their records in the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The ends to which this Word directs us are the fruition of complete 
understanding and are realized in so far as we share the mind of Christ. 
“Is there a point at issue between you and Christ, a teaching of his which 
you cannot accept, an interest of his which you cannot serve? Bring it to 
him in prayer as well as in study; try in his presence to get his point of 
view. When you and he come together it will mean the opening before 
you of the design in his mind when he called you into being and your 
union with him in working it out” (p. 45). 





11. S. de Diétrich, Le dessein de Dieu (Paris: Neuchatel, 1945), p. 16. 
12. Alan Richardson, A Preface to Bible Study (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1944), 
p. 38. 
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t II. The Contemporary Relevance 
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a of Von Hofmann’s 
| Hermeneutical Principles 


by CurIsTIAN PrEus 


AMERICAN THEOLOGY has been seriously impoverished by its failure to 

} discover one of the great theologians of modern times, a biblical inter- 

preter who left a profound imprint upon the conservative theology of 
Germany and Scandinavia, Dr. J. C. K. von Hofmann (1810-1877). 

In 1832 Hofmann entered upon a brilliant teaching career at the Uni- 

versity of Erlangen as professor of theology, and except for a brief inter- 

» — lude at Rostock he continued there until his death in 1877. His fame 

| rests upon the fact that he was the founder of the “Erlangen School” of 
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theology. 

It was not by accident that the valuable contributions of this man’s 

life and work remain largely unknown and unused. German immigrants, 

remembering the ravages of rationalism on the one hand, and of reli- 

' gious persecution on the other, harbored an abiding suspicion toward the 

theological outlook of their fatherland. Furthermore, the practical prob- 

lems of building a new home and a new church in a strange land left them 

little time to keep abreast of theological developments in the old country. 

And finally, the language barrier presented an effectual hindrance to 

the general reading of the works of Hofmann as well as those of other 

notable theologians. Little wonder that when zealous pioneers found 

themselves confronted again with the rationalistic movement, which was 

| transplanted from England through the easy medium of the English 

language, they became unwitting allies of the same type of fundamen- 
talism which Hofmann had gone to such pains to unseat. 

The extreme relevance of Hofmann’s work lies in the fact that he 

met head on a century ago the same problems which confront American 

" Protestantism today, particularly in the field of biblical theology and 

hermeneutics, and dealt with them in a thoroughgoing, scientific, and 

reverent manner. 
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Hofmann’s contributions to theological science, almost entirely unap- 
preciated in America, never achieved the widespread recognition they 
deserved even in Europe. We have alluded to the profound nature of 
his influence in Germany and Scandinavia,’ but far more sensational 
figures crossed the same stage of history and held the spotlight. Schleier- 
macher and Hegel were both teaching at Berlin when Hofmann was a 
student there. But Hofmann’s biographer, Paul Wapler, points out that 
Hofmann remained strangely unaffected by these notables on the faculty. 
And since he did not come into the orbit of these luminaries, he escaped 
even a share in their reflected glory. 

In conflict with von Hofmann, however, were the champions of or- 
thodoxy, on the one hand, and of rationalism, on the other. On the 
conservative side stood the well-known Berlin professor, E. W. Hengsten- 
berg. Representing the confessional type of theology, through his lec- 
tures and as editor of the Evangelische Kirchen-eitung, he led the fight 
of orthodoxy against rationalism. When he took issue with Hofmann, 
particularly when he challenged Hofmann’s orthodoxy on the doctrine of 
the atonement, he aroused a deep-seated suspicion in conservative 
circles against Hofmann which has not been dispelled to this day. 

The other extreme was represented by F. C. Baur, founder of the 
“Tuebingen School,” a rationalistic movement which stood in direct 
antithesis to Hengstenberg’s confessionally determined theology. It was 
one of Hofmann’s marks of greatness that he recognized certain valid 
features in the methodology of Baur’s school of historical criticism and 
fearlessly employed them in his own studies. This served to alienate him 
further from the “orthodox,” who classified him as “just another ration- 
alist”; and yet, because of his conservative doctrinal viewpoints and his 
strong biblical orientation, he was repudiated by the critical school as 
“just another fundamentalist” (to use present-day terminology). 

Hofmann, however, was neither. As a conservative theologian he was 
unique in that he did not find critical studies destructive to faith. If 
present-day fundamentalism could come to this, and if liberalism could 
learn that scientific methodology is not incompatible with a confession- 
ally determined theology, both would be up-to-date with a theologian 
who lived a century ago. It was Hofmann’s concept of faith, with which 
we shall deal later, which enabled him to hold this position. 





1. The Menighedsfakultet in Oslo stands in direct succession with the Erlangen theology 
through Frank, Zahn, Bugge, and Hallesby. In the United States, Dr. Otto A. Piper of Princeton 
Seminary is one of the few representatives of this tradition. See his God in History (New York: 
The Macmillian Co., 1939.) 
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“Holy History” 


The distinctive feature of Hofmann’s theology, which furnished the 
basis for all his biblical studies and gave his school its name, “Die 
Heilsgeschichtliche Schule,” was his concept of “Holy History.” This 
concept was elaborated in his first great work, Weissagung und Erfuel- 
lung.’ In this work he demonstrated the organic unity of the Scripture 
by tracing the intrinsic connection between prophecy and history. In 
contrast with the traditional views, which regarded the words of proph- 
ecy either as oracular (with merely incidental contemporary relevance) 
or simply as premonition (which at best implies only a factual corre- 
spondence between prophecy and fulfillment), Hofmann showed that 
there must be an organic connection between the sphere in which proph- 
ecy was made and the circumstances of its fulfillment, and that in this 
connection God’s saving purpose could be traced. 

This intrinsic connection, says Hofmann, is to be found in history, 
since God has dealt with mankind in an historical manner. History is 
an unfolding process; that is, each event has its roots in the past, its 
meaning in the present, and portends a further development in the fu- 
ture. God employs this progressive development in such a way that 
the extent and character of his revelatory and redemptive activity cor- 
respond at every stage with man’s spiritual development. If this be true, 
and if the various books of the Bible were written in the order and times 
that tradition assigns to them, it should be possible to trace this his- 
torical development, and to show how each stage fits in at that point and 
only at that point. 

Bengel had grappled with this problem in his Ordo Temporum, and 
Cocceius in his idea of successive covenants. But Hofmann went further 
than either by bringing prophecy into a right relationship with history. 
Prophecy, he said, is history. Every stage of development carries in itself 
the germ of a future development, and is therefore a fragmentary rep- 
resentation of it. The prophet, moved by the Holy Spirit, merely calls 
attention to the fact. 

Revelation therefore takes place as an unfolding process of history, 
and prophecy follows the same process of development. Prophecy is 
relevant to faith because it is in organic connection with the central 
point of history toward which and away from which all history is mov- 
ing: the incarnate Christ. Regarding Christ as the focal point of history, 





2. Hofmann, Weissagung und Erfuellung im alten und im neuen Testamente, 2 vols. (Noerd- 
lingen, 1841-44). 
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Hofmann could establish the absolute character of Christianity in re- 
lation to the whole of history, which Bengel, and later, Schleiermacher, 
had failed to do. Hofmann took Bengel’s idea of Ordo Temporum and 
bound it up with the centrality of Christ, thus producing an organic 
view of history and prophecy in which God was the dynamic agent. All 
Bible history can then be regarded as prophetic of the final and eternal 
relationship between God and man. 

This Christocentric perspective was characteristic also of Hengsten- 
berg’s three volume work on Christologie des Alten Testaments (1829- 
1835),° which was under construction at the same time as Hofmann’s 
Wetssagung. It lacked, however, that dynamic quality which was the 
novel feature of Hofmann’s view, the quality of regarding Jesus Christ 
not merely as the final fulfillment of Old Testament prophecy, but also 
as a prophecy of that which is yet to be fulfilled. 

In developing this thesis, Hofmann shows how the pivotal events of 
Old Testament history fit into the process of Holy History in a vital way, 
and at the same time, because of their incomplete character, portend a 
complete fulfillment in the future. An examination of Old Testament 
history on this basis reveals the intrinsic necessity of prophecy in the work 
of redemption, and restores prophecy and fulfillment to the central place 
which they enjoyed in the Apostolic Church. It was the first time in the 
history of biblical interpretation that an organic view of history was ap- 
plied to the problems of exegesis in a systematic way. 

This work made far-reaching contributions to biblical theology. In 
the first place is demonstrated that the Scriptures can and must be in- 
terpreted in an historical way, because each prophecy has its definite 
place in the order of Holy History; and that the historical perspective, 
misused as it was by the Tuebingen School, did have a claim upon theol- 
ogy which could no longer be denied. 

Furthermore, it demonstrated the continuity of the Old Testament 
and the New Testament in a way which was compatible with their con- 
tent. It showed that there is one history of redemption, of which the 
Bible as a whole is the unique historical monument. Thus for the first 
time an interpretation of the Old Testament was offered which made 
sense of its preponderant historical character. The long historical por- 
tions and the many “incidental” events of Bible history are now seen to be 
of astonishing importance after all, because each one reveals a new as- 





3. English translation by Theodore Meyer, Christology of the old Testament (Edinburg: T. 
and T. Clark, 1856-58). 
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pect of God’s purposive activity. By themselves they would be indeed 
meaningless, but as part of the whole history of redemption they are 
relevant for us today. 

In contrast with the Hegelian view that Christianity is just one aspect 
of world history which can be explained by the historical factors alone, 
Hofmann’s concept of Holy History — God as the active agent and 
Christ as the focal point in history — implies that Holy History is an 
integral part, the goal, of all history and the clue to the interpretation 
of history. In other words, the historical process is not a dialectical de- 
velopment of rational ideas, but rather the execution of the divine pur- 
pose which reached its climax in Jesus Christ. 

Traditional theology had looked upon the revelatory activity of the 
Holy Spirit as though it were limited to the recording of events; but 
Hofmann’s concept of Holy History makes clear that God has employed 
history as a medium of revelation as well as of redemption, and that the 
Scriptures are a part of that history, as well as a record of it. In other 
words, the essential content of revelation is not to be sought in the word 
itself, but in the historical event which it describes and interprets. 

In this connection it should be mentioned that this prophetic under- 
standing of history led to a far more satisfying understanding of the 
miraculous character of Holy History. Historical criticism had made the 
miracles appear as embarrassing accoutrements to religious history, but 
Hofmann demonstrated that miracles are essential to the very nature 
of Holy History; for if God is the active agent, carrying out his designs 
in human history, each pivotal event must of necessity be of a miraculous 
character. 

Finally, Hofmann’s concept of Holy History revealed in a startling 
way the necessity of a sound exegetical basis for systematic theology. It 
freed interpreters from the scholastic system of extracting doctrine from 
Scripture in an arbitrary way and enabled them to find the content of 
theology in history itself. 


The Authority of the Exegete 


Lacking the historical perspective, conservative exegesis has frequently 
been tempted to employ the Bible as a source book of prooftexts for doc- 
trines, without regard to the circumstances or purposes of their original 
utterance, or to the distinctive and peculiar features of each passage. 
Authority for these interpretations is supposedly assured by belief in the 
perfection of the letter, or by keeping the interpretation strictly in line 
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with the confessions of faith. In the latter case it is usually overlooked 
that the confessions are also historical developments. The individualistic 
type of exegesis, both conservative and liberal, maintains that everyone 
has the right to make his own interpretation without regard to church 
or tradition, as if ultimate authority could be found in the individual 
Christian consciousness on the one hand, or in human reason on the 
other. This led, of course, to complete relativism. The liberal type of 
interpretation hoped to attain objectivity also by means of historical } 
accuracy. 

In contrast with the conservative type, Hofmann believed that every 
possible historical investigation should be made to shed light on the | 
problems of interpretation. This made it appear to the conservatives | 
that he was in full sympathy with the critical school. In contrast with | 
the liberal interpreters, however, he firmly denied that a right under- 
standing of Scripture could be attained by the aid of critical sciences 
alone, maintaining that the activity of the Holy Spirit extended not only 
to the inspiration of Scripture, but also to the life of faith and to the 
history of the church; and that true scriptural interpretation must pro- 
ceed out of the activity of the Holy Spirit, and find its authentication in 
the threefold witness of the Spirit in Scripture, in the church, and in the 
individual believer. 

Among modern exegetes, the function of the Holy Spirit as the en- 
lightener of the interpreter and source of exegetical authority has again 
been relegated to the background. The pitifully few modern works on 
biblical hermeneutics (of which M. S. Terry’s Biblical Hermeneutics* is 
perhaps best known), scarcely mention the place of the Holy Spirit in 
the work of interpretation. But failure to recognize the abiding character 
of the Holy Spirit’s testimony will result in a static view of truth, as if 
the work of exegesis consisted merely in preserving the spiritual insights 
of the past. But if the Spirit still gives life and light, this leads to growth, 
and still calls forth new experiences and new insights in believers. Chris- 
tian truth is therefore a growing organism, and no doctrinal formulation 
can be considered final. Not that doctrines of the church are necessarily 
subject to change, but due to the exegetical labors and spiritual experi- 
ences within the church, they are subject to growth and development. 
In other words, it is the ever-present task of theology to reinterpret the 
church’s substance within the contemporary historical circumstances. 
This organic understanding of truth was one of the outstanding fea- 








—-——- 





4. New York: Eaton and Mains, 1890. 
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tures of Hofmann’s approach to hermeneutics. It left no room for the 
static conceptions of scholasticism, because it was based on a dynamic: 
the Holy Spirit at work in the Scriptures, in the church, and in the Chris- 
tian interpreter. This never meant to him that there were two sources 
of truth in addition to the Bible, but rather that any interpretation of 
the Bible could be regarded as correct only in the interrelation of the con- 
tent of the Bible with the historical insights of the church and the per- 
sonal insights of the believing exegete. 

Hofmann opposed that type of biblicism which considered the Bible 
an external authority. He also opposed the type of confessionalism which 
for all practical purposes placed the confession of a given denomination 
above the Scriptures. He opposed with equal vigor the attempt to make 
human reason the supreme authority in matters of faith. And yet he 
recognized the elements of truth in each of these views and was able to 
bring them in an harmonious synthesis in his own system. With the Bib- 
licist he affirmed the primacy of the Bible as the authority of the church, 
denying only that the activity of the Holy Spirit was limited to the in- 
spiration of the biblical writers. With the confessionalists he agreed 
that the doctrines of the church are binding upon the Christian con- 
science, but not in an abstract way, apart from the Bible or apart from 
the possibility of further revisions on the basis of new biblical insights. 
To the rationalists he conceded that the individual Christian had a legiti- 
mate witness to bear, provided it was motivated not by rational con- 
siderations alone, but by the Holy Spirit (that is, springing from a regen- 
erate heart), and could be found to coincide with the witness of the Spirit 
in the Bible and in the church. It was this three-fold witness of the Spirit, 
implicit in all the exegetical work of the Reformers, which provided the 
flexibility necessary for the dynamic work of the Spirit in the historical 
development of the church. 

The early suspicion cast upon Hofmann’s view of Scripture by Hengs- 
tenberg was due to the fear that the historical understanding of Scripture 
would undermine the authority of Scripture itself. It is still the same 
fear which paralyzes many conservative denominations and hinders their 
theological development. Lacking confidence in the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit in the Scripture, in the church, and in the life of the believer, 
they cling to an unhistorical view of Scripture, in order to “safeguard” 
its authority. 
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The Inspiration of Scripture 


In view of the controversies which have raged around the problem 
of the inspiration of Scripture, and of the fact that it is still a perplexing 
issue among the more conservative groups in this country, it is regrettable 
that Hofmann’s insights into this problem have not been taken more 
seriously among us. It was in his second great work, Der Schriftbeweis; 
that he paved the way to a solution to this and to a number of kindred 
problems. In this two volume “attempt,” as he calls it, he maintained 
that the systematic statement of the theologian could be established when 
it corresponded in all respects with the three-fold testimony of the Holy 
Spirit in the experience of the individual Christian, in the history and 
existence of the church, and in the Holy Scriptures. 

This approach had great value because it employed the Bible as a 
totality as evidence, and at the same time refuted the practice of scho- 
lasticism of making the Bible as such, or a summary of its truths, an ob- 
ject of faith. It was this latter practice which led to the rationalization 
that the Bible, if it is to speak with infallible authority, must be mechan- 
ically perfect in its composition, and to the necessity of furnishing histori- 
cal and rational grounds to “prove” the trustworthiness of the Bible and 
its inspirational character. When this “proof” was swept away by other 
and equally valid historical and rational evidences, those who had put 
their faith in it and believed that the authority of the Bible rested upon 
it, voiced the complaint of Micah, “They have taken away my gods 
which I made. . . and what have I left?” (Judges 18:24). 

Hofmann found a proof of Scripture that appealed to faith rather 
than to reason, and which accorded the Bible the place the Reformers 
had given it, as the final authority in matters of faith. He accomplished 
this not by ignoring the historical origin and content of Scripture, but 
by starting from it as a basic premise, employing every possible critical 
aid. The historical part of Scripture had been regarded as material for 
allegory, or as so much clothing for the doctrine which it contained, but 
Hofmann regarded the whole Bible as a document of history rather than 
as a collection of doctrinal truths. Believing that there was no doctrine 
apart from history, he employed the Bible in its totality as evidence, 
showing that the factual and historical have relevance of their own. The 
certainty of faith can be applied only to that which is exclusively an ob- 
ject of faith, but the object of natural knowledge will be relevant and in- 





5. Hofmann: Der Schriftbeweis, Ein Theologischer Versuch, 2 vols. (Noerdlingen, 1st ed. 
1852, 2nd ed. rev. 1859). 
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formative in the same measure in which it is related to the truth of sal- 
vation. The whole of Christian experience must be corroborated by the 
whole of Scripture, he said; and each constituent part of Scripture must 
be substantiated from all the rest of Scripture. It is therefore necessary 
to take into account the variety of facts dealt with in Scripture, and the 
difference between the two main divisions of Scripture: Old Testament 
and New Testament. 

Those who ignored the historical development of the Bible, thinking 
to emphasize its divine origin, were actually agreeing to a secular con- 
cept of history: that it is governed by the events themselves with no inner 
compulsion, whereas according to the biblical witness God himself is the 
agent of all history. It was Hofmann’s distinctive contribution to point 
out the divine necessity everywhere in Holy History, and further, to point 
out that it was precisely this fact which established the inspiration of the 
Bible: both the event and the recording of it took place at the only pos- 
sible moment when they are capable of becoming effective. A large part 
of his Schriftbeweis is given over to a detailed elucidation of this 
process. 

In contrast to the opposing schools of his day, Hofmann took fully into 
consideration both the divine and the human element in Scripture. 
Conservative groups had paid lip service to the human-historical ele- 
ment but omitted it from interpretation and disdained critical studies. 
Hengstenberg, for instance, in his anxiety to emphasize the supernatural 
character of Scripture, found no connection whatever between Bible 
history and world history. The critical school, on the other hand, denied 
the divine element in Scripture, maintaining that since history has a 
purely contingent character, it is incapable of serving as a medium of 
divine revelation. Whatever was true in Scripture, they said, could be 
demonstrated by rational means. In other words, their approach to in- 
terpretation was through the subjectivity of ideas, while Hofmann’s was 
through the objectivity of divinely originated (historical) facts. 

By taking fully into consideration both the divine and the human ele- 
ment of Holy Scripture, Hofmann combined the valid features of both 
the conservative and the critical schools and showed that the divine 
origin, hence the authority of the Bible, was not dependent upon a 
certain theory of inspiration nor merely upon historically demonstrable 
facts, but upon the testimony which the Holy Spirit bore to its truthful- 
ness by its inner spiritual unity and by the effects which the Bible had 
upon the life of the church as well as in the individual believers. 
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It is important to note that it is essential to Hofmann’s view that God’s 
activity, not the contingency of history, is the primary agent in the 
historical process. While conservative theology did not overlook this 
basic fact, it failed to perceive that this divine activity did not cease 
with the closing of the canon, but continues both in the selection of the 
books and in its interpretation up to the present. In other words, the 
biblical text in its present form is inspired no less than its original auto- 
graphs, but the necessary clue to the right interpretation is to be found 
in its historical element. Hofmann avoided the pitfalls of both opposing 
views by recognizing that the relationship between the divine and human 
elements of Scripture was not that of mutual contradiction but of dy- 
namic dialectic. 

It was Hofmann’s great contribution to the problems centering around 
the Scripture to show that the basic question is not the manner of its 
inspiration but the right method of interpretation. He showed once for 
all that to be obsessed with the problem of the mode of inspiration is to 
make the Scriptures an object of worship rather than a means of grace, 
and to ignore the activity of the Holy Spirit and to substitute in his place 
a mechanical method of interpreting Scripture and a rationalization of 
a supernatural fact (that is, inspiration). He shows that belief in the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture is not sufficient to assure a right under- 
standing of Scripture. In his lectures on hermeneutics, published pos- 
thumously by one of his pupils,® he points out that a study of the history 
of this science shows that wherever a false principle of interpretation has 
been employed, a false attitude toward Scripture arises which makes it 
appear impossible to follow a right principle of interpretation. 

In this valuable little work, which ought to be translated and brought 
back into circulation, he points out in what ways the general rules of 
hermeneutics and human understanding are to be applied to the Scrip- 
tures in their complexities and at the same time he makes it perfectly 
clear that the task of biblical hermeneutics cannot be carried out simply 
by the application of the principles of general hermeneutics. In contrast 
to general hermeneutics, the interpreter of Scripture must first regard 
Scripture as a spiritual totality, and he must be primarily concerned with 
the divine nature of its content. Furthermore, he must take into con- 
sideration the intrinsic diversity of the Bible, namely, the distinction of 
Old Testament and New Testament, and the Scripture as a witness of 
the past, present, and future. 





6. J. C. K. von Hofmann, Biblische Hermeneutik, ed. Dr. W. Volck (Noerdlingen, 1880). 
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Hofmann’s contribution to his own age was closely related to hermen- 
eutical studies. Pietism had rebelled against the practice of scholasticism, 
of using the Bible as a collection of prooftexts for a theological system, 
and demanded that the truth of the Bible should be related to the ex- 
periences and needs of the life of faith. Hofmann, too, wanted to show 
the personal relevance of faith in his exegetical work. He avoided, how- 
ever, the excessive subjectivism of pietism and of Schleiermacher by 
showing that it is the Bible as a whole which forms the basis of Christian 
exegesis and dogmatics, and that only insights born out of a living faith 
could be regarded as the work of the Holy Spirit in the interpreter. In 
other words, while Hofmann had something in common with pietism, 
he was able to show the elements of truth in orthodoxy. 

Hofmann’s abiding relevance today is along the same lines. The ur- 
gent need of Protestantism is agreement, not so much in polity or prac- 
tice, not even in doctrine, but in principles of interpretation. The doc- 
trinal formulations are based on interpretations of Scripture, the results 
of which can never come into satisfactory agreement until there is agree- 
ment as to the principles underlying them. The science of hermeneutics 
has been taken for granted, with little attention paid to the presupposi- 
tions behind the exegesis. The Reformation principle that systematic 
theology requires a sound exegetical basis is in need of re-emphasis. 

That the significant insights and emphases which Hoffman expressed 
a century ago are gradually coming into recognition, is indicated by the 
increased interest in hermeneutical problems, such as expressed by the 
Study Conference recently held in Oxford,’ and by the appearance of 
such new journals as Interpretation. This most excellent movement 
would receive considerable impetus and direction if the works of its fore- 
runner, J. C. K. von Hofmann, could be restudied and made available to 
our generation. 





7. See “Guiding Principles for the Interpretation of the Bible,” Interpretation, Vol. III, No. 4 
(October, 1949), pp. 457 ff. 
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XI. The Book of Jeremiah 


by Howarp TILLMAN KulistT 


JEREMIAH has never been reckoned among the more popular books of 
the Bible. Its patchwork arrangement confuses the average reader and | 
confounds the scholar. Furthermore its title is against it. Rumor u- 
fortunately has associated the name of Jeremiah with an unhappy frame | 
of mind. And who loves a pessimist? O. M. Dennis parodies such a 
mood in his lines dedicated to Lawrence Brown: 


Hang yo’ harp on de willow-tree 
Waters o’ Babylon roll ober me, 
Hang yo’ haid an’ holler an’ cry, 

De prophet Jeremiah am a-coming by. 





King Josiah, King Zedekiah, ; 
Better listen hard to ol’ Jeremiah, 

Better put a spike in yo’ golden crown, 

De walls ob Jerusalem am a-tumblin’ down. 


But the Jeremiah made real by this book which bears his name isa 
person well worth making an effort to know. At the outbreak of the | 
first world war, while all Europe was being engulfed by mass hysteria, 
Stephan Zweig tells how he “looked about for some historic figure who 
had the experience of remaining sober among drunkards and clear- 





sighted among the blind.”’ Cassandra, among the Trojans disappointed | 


him. But in Jeremiah of Anathoth, who was made by his God to be 
“a fortified city, and an iron pillar, and brazen walls against the whole 
land,”? Stephan Zweig found his man. The famous Austrian novelist de- 
clared that Jeremiah gave him strength to withstand the mounting 


catastrophe and saved him from desperation and bitterness. How tragic | 


— 





1. The New York Times, Sunday, January 29, 1939, Section 9, p. 1. 
2. Jeremiah 1:18. 
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then, that during the second world war Zweig found no alternative to 
suicide.2 Had he forgotten the Iron Pillar of Anathoth? It is true that 
upon more than one occasion Jeremiah had been driven almost to de- 
spair. At mid-career he cried, “Why is my pain perpetual, and my wound 
incurable, which refuseth to be healed? Wilt thou indeed be unto me as a 
deceitful brook, as waters that fail?’* Yet in the fell clutch of national 
disaster which overtook his people in 586 B.c., Jeremiah was not one of 
those who had forsaken “the fountain of living waters,’ but one who at 
the moment of deepest extremity found in the eternal God of his people 
the “unusual powers . . . needed in order to make another wholly new 
beginning.’ 

The most obtrusive feature of this rough-hewn book, called by Carlyle 
a prophetic autobiography, is its confessional character. Jeremiah is 
rightly called the most human of the prophets. With utter frankness he 
lays bare his inmost thoughts and feelings. But the personal life of this 
prophet from Anathoth is connected so intimately with the life of his 
people, that his book — a compilation of his personal experiences and 
public utterances dictated to his faithful scribe Baruch (see Chapter 36), 
and which Baruch apparently supplemented and expanded later on by 
his own memoirs’ — is really a biography of the people of Judah during 
the last four decades of the kingdom of David. If the Old Testament is 
the epic of the fall of Jerusalem, then the Book of Jeremiah is its upshot.’ 
This prophet was indeed the herald of Judah’s doom. As an assayer of 
his people,’ he was compelled also to suffer with them, and to watch the 





3. Cf. Joseph L. Hromadka, “Civilization’s Doom and Resurrection,” Theology Today, Vol. I. 
No. 1 (April, 1944), pp. 22 f. 

4. Jeremiah 15:18. 

5. Jeremiah 2:13. 

6. Cf. Hromadka, op. cit., p. 23. 

7. A sketch of the history of criticism of the Book of Jeremiah before 1901 may be found in the 
instructive article by Nathanael Schmidt in Encyclopaedia Biblica, Vol. I1, Col. 2372-2395. The 
most recent treatment of the composition of Jeremiah is that of Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old 
Testament, Revised Edition (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948), pp. 500-511. He identi- 
fies three groups of writings in the book: “The words dictated or written by Jeremiah himself, a 
biography of the prophet presumably written by his secretary Baruch, and miscellaneous contri- 
butions from the hands of redactors and later authors.” Oe6csterley and Robinson, An Introduc- 
tion to the Books of the Old Testament (London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
1934), pp. 290-307, find a threefold textual structure in the book and identify these three types 
of source as Oracular Poetry; Prose in the 3rd person (biographical) ; Prose in the 1st person 
(autobiographical). Alexander Stewart, Jeremiah, the Man and his Message (Edinburgh: 
W. F. Henderson, 1936), pp. 47-53, makes a critical evaluation of this reconstruction and adds 
some trenchant words about the modern tendency to cut up the text of this book “with a ruth- 
lessness which can only be compared to the methods of Jehoiakim when he used his penknife so 
freely on Jeremiah’s original roll.” 

8. J. D. Maynard, “The Upshot of the Old Testament,” in The Venturer, Vol. I, No. 2 (Oc- 
tober 1915), Pp. 49-52. 

9. Jeremiah 6:27. 
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lingering agony of their dissolution as a nation. But Jeremiah was 
granted finally to see God’s faithfulness at work in a new way. His 
darkest hour became the moment of his brightest hope: He saw that 
God was now providing for the personal destiny of the individual human 
soul in a new covenant.”” In the end the prophet of Judah’s doom had 
become a herald of the everlasting gospel. 


Four AVENUES OF INDUCTIVE APPROACH 


The reader will find no easy road of access to the heart of this rugged 
book. The present study will suggest four effective avenues of inductive 
approach which should enable the serious reader to go on to a deepening 
appreciation of one of the most significant books of Holy Scripture. 
1. A good beginning can be made by constructing a table of contents of 
the book as a whole based upon recognizable groupings of parts. 2. Next, 
the reader should, by making use of the relevant biblical sources, recon- 
struct the historical situation out of which the book has come. 3. Some 
parts of the book are precisely dated in relation to the reigning kings of 
Judah. These parts should be studied in their chronological order. Some 
attempt may then be made to relate the undated passages to these clearly 
dated centers. 4. A more systematic study of the book may be undertaken 
by the aid of those facets of interest to be found in the many-sided per- 
sonality of Jeremiah himself. 


AN INITIAL VIEW OF THE Book As A WHOLE 


Without a table of contents the uninitiated reader is likely to regard 
this book as a strange jumble. There does not appear to be any chrono- 
logical or logical connection of parts to guide his progress through the 
book. The more discerning reader, who takes time to see things in the 
large, will soon become aware of certain editorial groupings of parts. 
One of the clearest of these groupings consists of the foreign nations mes- 
sages in Chapters 46-51. The reader will easily recognize another cluster 
in Jeremiah’s experiences after the Fall of Jerusalem, recorded in Chap- 
ters 40-44. As the search continues still other groupings will appear. Be- 
ginning at Chapter 21 the name of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, 
is recorded for the first time. The repetition of his name gives an initial 
clue to the grouping of Chapters 21-29, and so on. Further search will 
reveal still other groupings not so obvious at first sight. The reader may 
now be ready to construct a table of contents to correspond to these 





10. Jeremiah 31: 31-34. 
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groupings. Had the compiler whose hand is responsible for the present 
arrangement of the book, made such a table he might have presented 
it somewhat as follows: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
CHAPTERS 
1:1-3 The Preface 
When and to whom did Jeremiah prophesy? 


1:4-19 The Call of Jeremiah 
How did Jeremiah become a prophet? 


2-10 A Collection of Public Utterances 
What had Jeremiah been “crying in the ears of Jerusalem”? 


11-20 A Series of Personal Experiences" 
What chiefly had Jeremiah been doing? 


21-29 The Rise and Dominance of Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon 
How did Jeremiah advise the kings and prophets and people of Judah 
during the approaching crisis? 

30-39 The Seige and Fall of Jerusalem” 


How did Jeremiah interpret the catastrophe when it came? 


40-44 After the Fall of Jerusalem 


How did Jeremiah and the survivors fare after the Fall? 


45 Jeremiah and Baruch 
How did Jeremiah advise his scribe? 


46-51 Messages Addressed to Foreign Nations 
What did Jeremiah say concerning the nations? 
52 Appendix 


An account of the fall of Jerusalem. 


The reader of this article, before proceeding further, might well turn 
his attention directly to the Book of Jeremiah and view its contents by 
chapter groupings for the sake of arriving at his own conclusions con- 
cerning the adequacy of this suggested table of contents. To start his 
work where the going is easiest, he might pause long enough to list the 
nations addressed in Chapters 46-51 and to locate them on a map. This 
would bring the scope of Jeremiah’s world outlook well before him from 
the start. He then might make a list of the experiences of Jeremiah and 





11. Such utterances as are recorded here, are usually connected with some personal experience. 
12. But see Chapters 35 and 36, which have no obvious connection here. It is puzzling to know 
how or why they came to be placed in their present position. 
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the survivors which are recorded in Chapters 40-44, since the narrative 
here is graphic and easy to follow. Beginning at Chapter 2 he might ob- 
serve and state the main subjects or topics of the utterances recorded 
through Chapter 10. It might be wise, however, not to attempt at this 
stage, to analyze these utterances or to account for the order in which 
they occur. He should be ready now to identify and to describe in a 
phrase or sentence each of the main experiences through which Jeremiah 
passes according to Chapters 11-20, or to select an identifying title for any 
utterances directly connected with these experiences. All that would re- 
main for him then to do would be to select a descriptive title for each 
chapter between 21 and 39. This would bring the remainder of the 
content groupings of the book well before his attention, and supply him 
with a firsthand appreciation of the whole book in terms of its present 
editorial arrangement. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE HisTorIcAL BACKGROUND 


Now that the content of the book in its observed arrangement is spread 
before his mind, the reader ought to prepare the way for further in- 
ductive study by getting a clear grasp of the historical situation out of 
which the book has come. This situation should be seen in its broader 
scope as well as in its immediate historical connections. 

In its broader scope the Book of Jeremiah is related to I and II Sam- 
uel and to I and II Kings which offer a prophetic interpretation of the 
rise, prosperity, corruption, and fall of the kingdom of David. In the 
Hebrew Bible the Books of Samuel and Kings are grouped with the 
Early Prophets. These books make no attempt to present any adequate 
historical chronicle of David’s kingdom. For instance, important kings 
like Asa of Judah (I Kings 15:9-24) and Omri of Israel (I Kings 16:21- 
28) receive comparatively little attention. The prophetic point of view- 
ing history — which always emphasizes the meaning of Israel’s relation to 
God, and the destiny of the covenant people among the nations — is 
best seen in such passages as II Samuel 7, I Kings 9:1-9, and II Kings 
17:7-23. Taken together the Books of Samuel and Kings illustrate the 
terrible consequences of personal and national infidelity to God, and at 
the same time portray the sure rewards of fidelity. This same note of 
prophetic urgency pulses through the Book of Jeremiah, whose pages 
record experiences parallel to the closing chapters of II Kings. 

In its immediate historical connections the book of this prophet from 
Anathoth makes explicit what is implicit between the lines of II Kings, 
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Chapters 22-25. The Preface to Jeremiah (1:1-3) relates the whole 
public career of the prophet to the reigns of three of the last five kings 
of the line of David: Josiah, Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah, omitting Jehoa- 
haz and Jehoiachin, both of whom played a comparatively minor role in 
the culminating tragedy. For purposes of adequate orientation, the 
reader should familiarize himself with the details of II Kings, Chapters 
22-25: the names and characteristics of these kings, the duration and 
main facts recorded about their respective reigns, their family relation- 
ships, and their relations to foreign kings, particularly to Pharaoh-Necho 
and Pharaoh-Hophra of Egypt, and to Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon.” 
Thus to reconstruct the historical background of the Book of Jeremiah, 
in the light of the corresponding biblical sources, is the best possible 
preparation for the more detailed study which now awaits the reader. 


JEREMIAH AND THE KINGs oF JUDAH 


Jeremiah During the Reign of Fostah 


REFERENCES: 
II Kings 22, 23 Jeremiah 1-6 
(II Chronicles 34, 35) Jeremiah 11, 12 (probably) 


Against the background of Josiah’s reign the opening chapters of Jere- 
miah take on deep significance. After the midnight of Manasseh’s dark 
pagan rule (II Kings 21) the appearance of Josiah upon the throne of 
David was like the dawn of a newly born day. The reader of II Kings 
22 and 23 learns how, under Josiah’s leadership, the temple was repaired 
in 621 B.c., the book of the law was found, a great passover was kept, 
and sweeping reforms were instituted. According to II Chronicles the 
purging process had begun in Josiah’s 12th year (627 B.c.). The follow- 
ing year, the 13th year of Josiah, Jeremiah had begun to add his own 
spiritual zeal to the moral ardor of Josiah. But alas! This auspicious 





13. See II Chronicles 34-36 for a supplementary account of the Davidic kings of this period. 
A splendid review of the times of Jeremiah is to be found in Binns, The Book of the Prophet 
jeremiah (London: Methuen and Co., 1919), Introduction, pp. xvii-xxviii. To enrich his under- 
standing of the historical situation still further the reader is encouraged to make use of the fol- 
lowing historical references: On the collapse of the Assyrian Empire in 612 B.c., Gadd, C J. 
The Fall of Nineveh (London: The British Museum, 1923). On the battle of Megiddo 608 s.c. 
when Josiah was slain, Breasted, J. H., A History of Egypt (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
and ed., 1912), pp. 582-595. On the battle of Carchemish, and Egypt’s last bid for world em- 
pire, Olmstead, A. T., History of Palestine and Syria (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), 
Pp. 492-530. On Nebuchadnezzar and the rise and dominance of Babylon as a world power, 
Rogers, R. W., A History of Babylonia and Assyria (New York: The Abingdon Press, 6th rev. 
ed., 1928), Vol. II, pp. 496-544; and Tabouis, G. R., Nebuchadnezzar (New York: Whittlesey 
House, 1931). 
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beginning was to be only short lived. Nineveh fell in 612 B.c. Egyptian 
armies moved across Palestine. Josiah was slain at Megiddo in 608 B.c. 

The reader of the Book of Jeremiah is greeted first (Chapter 1) bya 
self-portrait of the prophet’s soul, a realistic account of his call (626 B.c.), 
Who can fail to be moved by the lifelike personal touches, the bold im- 
agery, and the frank disclosures of Jeremiah’s sensitive spirit under the 
influence of divine illumination? Here is the real Jeremiah at the thresh- 
old of his spiritual pilgrimage. 

Chapters 2 and 3 — his earliest recorded public utterances — should 
be read to discover the problems about which Jeremiah is most deeply 
concerned early in the days of Josiah (3:6). The manner in which he 
approaches these problems is indicated by his questions, as well as by his 
brilliant imagery. The prophet’s haunting use of the word “return” is 
a prominent feature of Chapter 3, which really ends at 4:4. 

Chapters 4, 5, and 6, also regarded as among Jeremiah’s earlier utter- 
ances, are concerned with the peril of an imminent invasion."* Although 
the invaders are not named their characteristics are described by the 
prophet’s imagery of sight, sound, and movement. These chapters should 
be read also for the signs of inward decay to which Jeremiah points as 
a peril to the life of the nation. 

Chapters 11 and 12 may also refer to Jeremiah’s activities during 
Josiah’s reign, although some scholars refer them to the reign of Jehoia- 
kim. The evidence for making a judgment concerning the period of 
Jeremiah’s ministry here involved, may be interpreted in various ways.” 
But at whatever time in the prophet’s career these events occurred, the 
reader will observe that four main topics are treated in order: reactions 
to the reform in Judah and Jerusalem (11:1-17) ; reactions to Jeremiah 
and his activities at Anathoth, his home town (11: 18-23) ; reactions of 
Jeremiah himself under persecution (12:1-6) ; reactions among Judah’s 
evil neighbors (12:7-17). No more poignant prayer or answer is re- 
corded in the Old Testament than the words which describe Jeremiah’s 
struggle with his own bitterness (12:1 ff.), and the divine prescription 
which follows (12:5 ff.). Is it not entirely in keeping with his call that 
the young prophet should have identified himself with the reforms of 
Josiah? Living close to the people as he did (5:1, 31; 11:6, 9) would he 





14. For a thorough recent discussion of the critical problems involved in Chapters 4, 5, 6, see 
Hyatt, J. P., “The Peril from the North in Jeremiah,” in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 59, 
Part 4 (December, 1940), pp. 499-513. 

15. Peake, A. S., Jeremiah and Lamentations (New York: Henry Frowde, 1910), Vol. 1, pp. 
11-14; and Streane, A. W., The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer 
sity Press, 1926), pp. 75 f. 
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not have been among the first to feel the recoil against these reforms? 
Would not his sense of loss over the untimely death of Josiah have been 
great (II Chronicles 35:25), even though he recognized that Josiah’s 
reforms had not gone far enough? After all, what had Jeremiah been 
saying about the “heart” during the reign of Josiah? 


jeremiah During the Reign of fehoiakim 


REFERENCES : 
II Kings 23: 31-37 Jeremiah 26, 7, 8, 9: 
The Temple Discourse and other utterances. 
II Kings 24: 1-7 Jeremiah 14-20: 


(II Chronicles 36: 1-8) The Drought, Doom and other utterances. 
Jeremiah 25, 46-51 


. The Fourth Year utterances.'® 
Jeremiah 35, 36, 45 


These passages in II Kings and II Chronicles give a very meager but 
after the battle of Carchemish (605 B.c.), a puppet of Babylon, and 
lurid picture of the reign of Jehoiakim — first as a vassal of Egypt, then, 
finally for five years a rebel. It was a time of frustration, tension, and 
conflict for Jeremiah, who describes Jehoiakim as a cruel, selfish, luxuri- 
ous despot, a disgrace to the dynasty of David (Jer. 22:13-19). Jeremiah 
was now at mid-career. The dated passages of this period represent 
Jeremiah to be a statesman of unusual religious and political insight, a 
man whose spirit was tempered with determination and courage. 

Chapter 26, dated “in the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim,” is one 
of the most thrilling passages in the whole book. The prophet is on trial 
for his life for preaching his sermon at the temple. How does this situa- 
tion correspond to the prophet’s message elaborated in Chapter 7: 1-15?" 
Most scholars take this as a similar version of the same incident. The ut- 
terances of Chapters 8 and g are connected editorially with those in 
Chapter 7 because they reiterate the same themes, and so should be 
studied together. Jeremiah 10:17-25 probably comes from this period 
of Jeremiah’s ministry also." 

Chapters 14-20 all are undated. They record a variety of personal ex- 
periences of the prophet. Intermingled with these experiences are cer- 





16. Except Jeremiah 49: 34-39. 
17.A significant and timely interpretation of Jeremiah 7:1-15 is presented by W. Eichrodt, 
“The Right Interpretation of the Old Testament, a study of Jeremiah 7:1-15,” in Theology 
Today, Vol. VII, No. 1 (April, 1950), pp. 15-25. 
18. For the probable dating of 10:1-16 see Peake, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 170 f. 
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tain utterances of Jeremiah, sometimes entirely disconnected from the 
experiences, as in Chapters 15 and 17. The serious reader will discern, 
however, that a single dominant note, the note of impending judgment, 
runs through these utterances, rising to a climax in Jeremiah’s visit to 
the potter’s house (Chapter 18), and his breaking of the potter’s vessel 
(Chapter 19), which culminated in his arrest and punishment in the 
stocks (Chapter 20). The record of these experiences and messages may 
well have been part of the original or second scroll dictated by Jeremiah 
to Baruch following the fourth and fifth years of Jehoiakim’s reign 
(Chapter 36). They should therefore be read before the fourth year 
utterances. 

Chapters 25 and 46-51 should be read together, as also Chapters 35 
and 36, since they are dated in the fourth year of Jehoiakim’s reign. Al- 
though Chapter 35 is not as clearly dated it is usually considered to be one 
of the fourth year utterances because of its close connection with them in 
tone and emphasis (compare 35:14 f. with 25:3-6 and 36:2 f.). These 
oracles are timed in reference to the battle of Carchemish 605 B.c.” 
Consequently they are among the most significant passages in the Book 
of Jeremiah, since they are connected with the decisive shift of the center 
of gravity in the rule of the eastern world from Assyria to Babylon. The 
message of Jeremiah in Chapter 25 encompasses a whole century. How 
did he sum up the essence of his messages for the past twenty-three years? 
How did he interpret the rise of Babylon as a world power, and the 
role of Nebuchadnezzar during the seventy years ahead? What imagery 
did he employ (25:12-38) to describe the international situation? Ob- 
serve that the same nations mentioned in 25:18-26 are among those 
addressed in Chapters 46-51, and at the same time. What aspects of the 
divine character are stressed by Jeremiah in portraying the God of Israel 
as the chief actor in the current international situation? 

Jeremiah’s dramatic object lesson in taking the Rechabites into the 
temple has many instructive angles of interest (Chapter 35). Chapters 
36 and 45 taken together, throw a flood of light upon the manner in 
which Jeremiah’s prophecies came to be written, as well as upon the 
hazardous character of his prophetic work. From the fifth year and the 
ninth month of Jehoiakim’s reign (36:9 ff.) Jeremiah and Baruch were 
in hiding until it was safe for them to return to Jerusalem upon the death 
of Jehoiakim. During this time of retirement they recomposed the scroll 
Jehoiakim had destroyed, and “there were added . . . many like words.” 





19. See footnote 12. 
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How much of this second scroll ultimately became incorporated into the 
present Book of Jeremiah is unknown. 


Jeremiah During and After the Reign of Zedekiah 
REFERENCES: 
II Kings 24:18-25:30 Jeremiah 21:11-14; Ch. 22, 23: Kings and Prophets. 
(II Chronicles 36: 11-23) Jeremiah 24, 27, 28, 29: Final Warnings. 
Lamentations 4, 5 Jeremiah 21: 1-10; Ch. 34, 37, 38: Siege of Jerusalem. 
Jeremiah 30-33: Book of Consolation. 


Jeremiah 39, 52: Fall of Jerusalem. 
Jeremiah 40-44: After the Fall. 


The final days of Judah and Jerusalem are sad and depressing. The 
story is relieved only by the Book of Consolation and its vision of hope in 
the New Covenant (31:31-34). Jehoiachin, the eighteen year old son 
of Jehoiakim, who suceeded his father, remained on the throne of David 
only for three months (II Kings 24:8-17). Jeremiah, Chapter 13, prob- 
ably comes from this period. Had the prophet just returned from hid- 
ing (in Babylon?) this would account for the strange tale Jeremiah re- 
lates at the opening of Chapter 13. 

In 597 B.c. Nebuchadnezzar’s armies invaded Judah and took some 
ten thousand captives among the best people of the land, including the 
young king Jehoiachin and his queen mother and other members of the 
royal family (Jeremiah 13:18 f.). Nebuchadnezzar placed Josiah’s 
youngest son Mattaniah (Gift of Jehovah) upon the throne and changed 
his name to Zedekiah (Jehovah is my righteousness). How does Ezekiel, 
one of the captives who had been taken to Babylon, describe this situation 
by his grim symbolism in Chapter 17? Despite his pledges of loyalty, 
supported by his own personal oath, and symbolized by his new name, 
Zedekiah nevertheless proceeded to make secret alliances with surround- 
ing nations. Later on he led in a revolt against Babylon. As a conse- 
quence, in the ninth year of his reign, the Babylonian armies returned 
to Judah. After a siege of almost eighteen months, Jerusalem was taken 
and destroyed, the king was captured and tortured, his sons were slain, 
and all but a few of the poorest of the people were deported to Babylon. 

Only an approximate picture of Jeremiah’s ministry during the hectic 
days of Zedekiah is possible, but even so it is a picture which reveals the 
prophet at full spiritual stature. The reader would do well to start 
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with Jeremiah 21:11-23:8 a series of utterances addressed apparently 
at different times to the several kings of Judah. Is it possible that Jere- 
miah had asked Baruch to gather and to arrange these pronouncements 
into their present form on a scroll and to send them as a single message 
to Zedekiah soon after his enthronement? This message would then be- 
come to the king a solemn token of his duty in the name of God to the 
throne of David. For what characteristics of the Davidic dynasty is Jere- 
miah pleading? The serious reader will want to contemplate still other 
questions: What burning issue is common to these utterances? How 
does the prophet focus this issue upon its future outcome? How does 
Jeremiah’s play on the name of Zedekiah (Jehovah is my righteousness) 
bring his message to the king to its appropriate climax (22:6)? Jeremiah 
spoke plainly to the kings, but he flayed with unsparing words the pro- 
fessional prophets of his day (23:9-40). Gillies modernizes the passage 
with a striking description of “the Natural History of a False Prophet,” 
which all seminary students and ministers should read.” 

Chapters 24, 27, 28, and 29 are an instructive illustration of the pro- 
phetic understanding of history.” Jeremiah’s parable of the two baskets 
of figs (Chapter 24) reveals that despite the gathering darkness all about 
him there was at least a flicker of hope in his own soul. The kernel of 
the nation might be in exile, but its conscience could even yet be purged 
and renewed by suffering. What do his warnings to Judah’s neighbors, to 
King Zedekiah, to the leadership left in Jerusalem, as well as to the exiles 
in Babylon (Chapters 27, 28, 29) indicate concerning his clear and sane 
appreciation of ethical and moral resources in the life of a people, when 
rooted in a profound faith in the sovereign God? 

The eighteen month seige of Jerusalem with its sufferings and hard- 
ship was a severe test to the prophet’s faith and courage. References 
to his activities during the siege are scattered strangely through the book, 
but when read in their probable chronological order these passages tell 
a single connected story: 21:1-10, 34:1-7, 37:1-10, 34:8-22, 37:11-21, 
38:1-28. The reader will observe King Zedekiah’s successive inquiries 
of Jeremiah, and the replies made in each case by the prophet. He will 
also note what other graphic incidents are recorded, culminating in Jere- 
miah’s arrest, his imprisonment, and rescue from the miry pit. Lamen- 
tations, Chapters 4 and 5, when read in this connection, give a poetic de- 
scription of human misery in the holy city during the last stages of the 





20. Gillies, J. R., Jeremiah the Man and his Message (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 


1907), pp. 181-184. 
21. See American Standard Version, margin 27:1, for problem of dating Chapter 27. 
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siege. During this time, while Jeremiah was in the court of the guard 
(37:21; 38:13, 28) the events described in Chapters 32 and 33 took 
place. The reader will follow with mingled emotions Jeremiah’s pur- 
chase of the field, his remarkable prayer with its revealing answer, and 
his prophecies of future prospects for the line of David. Whether Chap- 
ters 30 and 31 were composed during the siege, or immediately after the 
fall, it is difficult to determine. In any case they record the prophet’s 
brightest hopes at the moment of deepest surrounding gloom. It has 
been well said that “the tragedy of the Hebrew religion reaches its 
highest point with the separation of the individual human soul from its 
people.”” After a public ministry of four decades, during which time 
Jeremiah had done his very best to avert the calamity, his nation had 
crumbled into ashes. He was compelled to contemplate what was to be 
the destiny of the individual amid this ruin. The answer which the 
prophet claims came to him by divine revelation (recorded in 31: 31-34) 
is his vision of the New Covenant. The reader will want to consider the 
influence of these gracious words upon the mind of Jesus (Matthew 
26:28), upon the mind of Paul (I Corinthians 11:25, II Corinthians 
3:6, 6:18), and upon the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (8: 1-13). 
Jeremiah, the prophet of Judah’s doom, had indeed become the herald 
of the everlasting gospel. 

Three passages record the events attending the fall of the holy city. 
A reading of Jeremiah, Chapters 39 and 52, together with II Kings 25, 
re-creates the unhappy picture of the desolation of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonian armies. The narrative of Chapters 40-44 tells the story of 
Jeremiah’s noble choice to remain with the ragged remnant of his people 
in Judea, and of the calamities which hounded them. Jeremiah finally 
disappears from sight (Chapter 44) at the time of his honest but broken- 
hearted argument with the women over their worship of the Queen of 
Heaven. But to the end Jeremiah’s confidence in the God of Israel has 
remained unshaken. His last reported words register this conviction: 
“As the Lord Jehovah liveth . . . this shall be the sign unto you. .. .” 


(44:26-30). 
FACETS OF INTEREST FOR SYSTEMATIC STUDY 
A more systematic study of this book may be undertaken by utilizing 


various facets of interest inherent in Jeremiah’s many-sided experience 
or message as recorded. A few of these may now be suggested. 





22. Procksch, O., Geschictsbetrachtung und Geschichtliche Uberlieferung bei den Vorexilischen 
Propheten (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902), p. 84. 
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1. Testing the critical reconstruction of the book. The student is re- 
ferred to Oesterley and Robinson, An Introduction to the Books of the 
Old Testament for a table of three types of source material in this 
book: Oracular Poetry; Prose in the 3rd Person (biographical) ; Prose in 
the 1st Person (autobiographical). This table may be compared with 
The Holy Scriptures, According to the Masoretic Text, A New Transla- 
tion.** Here the poetic portions are presented in appropriate English 
form. The student who reads Hebrew will be able to make a firsthand 
appraisal of Jeremiah’s lines in meter on his own initiative. The bio- 
graphical and autobiographical parts in prose are not difficult to dis- 
tinguish. Each of these types of source may be used as a basis for syste- 
matic study. 

2. Jeremiah and the nature of revelation. Did Jeremiah really hear 
the voice of God, or was he merely communing with his own subcon- 
scious mind? Jeremiah “gives more help than any other writer in Holy 
Scripture to the appeasement of this perplexity because he was most 
fully conscious of it.” For a good start on this quest read A. Guillaume 
on “Personal Religion.” 

3. Jeremiah and war. The Hebrew word translated war is used oftener 
in this book than in any other prophet. What did Jeremiah teach: 
About the human causes of war? About war as an instrument of divine 
judgment? About the human conditions of averting war? About the 
spiritual by-products of war? How does Jeremiah’s experience illustrate 
the prophet’s function in time of war? How did Jeremiah give “the 
moral equivalent of peace in time of war”? In what contexts are his 
well-known twice repeated words, “Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace,” found? etc. 

4. Jeremiah’s understanding of God and his ways. “God was the great 
C major of this life. . . . God’s intercourse with Jeremiah was not merely 
a matter of fresh elements in his intellectual apprehension; it changed 
his whole being.”*° What titles did Jeremiah use for God? Which was 
ment, 1925), Pp. 205-210. 
his favorite title? What are his best metaphors for God? What aspects 
of God’s character did he stress and why? Chapters 2 and 3 alone are a 
revelation of the depth and adequacy of Jeremiah’s understanding of 
God. 





23. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1934, p. 291. 

24. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1917. 

25. Prophecy and Divination (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1938), pp. 334-361. 
26. W. F. Lofthouse, Jeremiah and the New Covenant (London: Student Christian Move- 
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5. Jeremiah’s teaching about sin and its cure. “Jeremiah’s teaching 
about sin . . . is sorely needed in an age when the guilt of sin has well 
nigh ceased to trouble the consciences of men.””” The variety of Jere- 
miah’s pictorial terms for sin is surprising. No prophet is as unerring 
as he in his diagnosis of the ills of the human heart. Observe particularly 
the connections in which such verbs as “forsaken,” “forgotten” are used 
as well as the adjectives employed in connection with the word “heart.” 
For the prophet’s prescriptions for the cure of sin note his use of the 
verbs, “return,” “heal,” and “hearken.” Note also the oft occuring re- 
frain, “rising up early and speaking,” to describe the divine initiative 
exercised toward the prodigal nation. 

6. Jeremiah and the prophetic interpretation of history. It was the 
business of the prophets “to take the nation down with them into the 
midst of the historic stream . . . to interpret to it the forces that were 
wrestling together, and so acting out its history. . . .”** How and on what 
occasions did Jeremiah do this? To what illustrious personages (like 
Rachel weeping pathetically for her children) did he refer? What sig- 
nificant historical events did he recall and why? To what sacred sites 
(like Shiloh) did he point, and for what reason? How much of Israel’s 
and Judah’s history does Jeremiah recount? Like what previous prophets 
does he speak? How is one to account for the striking similarity between 
the language and ideas of Jeremiah and Deuteronomy? 

7. What did prayer mean to Jeremiah? When and under what cir- 
cumstances did he pray? What was the order and content of his longest 
prayers (see especially 32: 16-25)? What was Jeremiah’s most remark- 
able answer to prayer (see 32:26-44)? According to Jeremiah what 
must accompany effective prayer? What was Jeremiah’s most unworthy 
prayer? Concerning what matters was Jeremiah commanded not to 
pray? What can be learned from Jeremiah as a man of prayer? 

8. Jeremiah as a sufferer. In what sense can it be said that Jeremiah 
was “Shelley’s skylark playing the part of Poe’s raven”?”? What was the 
source of Jeremiah’s mental and spiritual unrest? What did he do about 
it? Upon what occasions did Jeremiah suffer violence, and why? On 
what resources did Jeremiah draw in his sufferings and how effective 
were they? How did his sufferings affect him? Why should some in- 





27. A. Stewart, Jeremiah, The Man and his Message (Edinburgh: W. F. Henderson, 1936), 
P. 53- 
28. A. B. Davidson, Biblical and Literary Essays (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1903), 2nd 
edition, p. 12. 
29. Edwin Lewis, A Philosophy of the Christian Revelation (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1940), Pp. 39. 
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terpreters identify the Suffering Servant of Isaiah 40-66 as Jeremiah? 
What can be learned about the meaning and use of suffering from 
Jeremiah? 

g. Jeremiah’s use of natural imagery. “Jeremiah is obviously country- 
bred. He might have been surprised, if he had been told how often he 
illustrates his thought from bird and beast and country life — and always 
with a certain life-like precision and a perfectly clear sympathy.” To 
gather and then to interpret these “rememberable things,” the things the 
common face of nature spoke about God, first to Jeremiah and then 
through him, is one of the most immediate avenues of approach to the 
mind of the prophet. 

10. Jeremiah’s questions. Like Socrates and Jesus, Jeremiah was an 
able questioner. What questions did Jeremiah ask? (Start with Chapter 
2). What are the characteristics of Jeremiah’s questions? Why did Jere- 
miah ask questions? How did he follow up his questions? What did 
Jeremiah accomplish by his questions? How is Jeremiah a good example 
as a questioner? 

11. Jeremiah and Jesus. How are the times of Jesus and the times of 
Jeremiah alike? How different? How were Jeremiah and Jesus alike 
in their personal experiences? How were Jeremiah and Jesus different 
as persons? How did Jeremiah and Jesus each interpret the law? How 
did they each speak of the New Covenant? How and why did they antag- 
onize the leaders? What was their attitude toward the temple and its 
worship? To what passages of Jeremiah did Jesus refer? Why should 
some of Jesus’ contemporaries have thought he was Jeremiah? 

12. The preacher’s use of Jeremiah. Some fertile suggestions are to 
be found in J. E. McFadyen’s A Guide to the Understanding of the Old 
Testament.” 

13. The relation of Jeremiah to cultural studies. Among the most 
creative approaches which invite specialized investigation are: The in- 
terpretation of Jeremiah in Christian art; The use of Jeremiah in world 
literature; Jeremiah and his world contemporaries; Jeremiah in the 
history of Christian preaching; A critical evaluation of Jeremiah’s 
poetry; The dramatic interpretation of Jeremiah; The psychology of 
Jeremiah’s emotional range; Jeremiah’s contribution to world states- 
manship. 





30. T. R. Glover, The Fesus of History (New York: The Association Press, 1918), p. 30. 


31. (London: James Clarke and Co., 1927), Appendix, pp. 181-89. Also published as a re- 
print in Church Management, November, 1927, pp. 85 ff. 
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Translated by John Owen, 5 Vol. Edinburgh: T. Constable, 1850. 

Dummelow, J. R., and others, “Jeremiah,” in A Commentary on the Holy Bible. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. 

Keil, C. F. The Prophecies of feremiah, 2 Vol. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1880. 

Peake, A. S. Feremiah and Lamentations (The New Century Bible), 2 Vol. New 
York: Henry Frowde (Oxford University Press, American Branch), 1910, 1911. 

Streane, A. W. Jeremiah (The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges). Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, new edition, 1913. 


Welch, A. C., “Jeremiah,” in Abingdon Bible Commentary. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1929. 
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Illuminating Reading and Books on Feremiah 


Badé, W. F., “The First Great Heretic, Jeremiah of Anathoth,” pp. 258-80, in The 
Old Testament in the Light of Today. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 
Ballantine, W. G. Jeremiah, A Character Study. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1892. 
Baughman, H. F. Jeremiah for Today. Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1947. 
Buttenweiser, M. The Prophets of Israel. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1914, pp. 
1-210. 
Cheyne, T. K. Jeremiah, His Life and Times. New York: Fleming H. Revell and 
Co., 1888. 
Calkins, R. Jeremiah the Prophet. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Gillies, J. R. Jeremiah the Man and His Message. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1907. 
Gordon, A. R. The Prophets of the Old Testament. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1916, pp. 150-218. 
Gordon, T. C. The Rebel Prophet. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. 
Guillaume, A., “Personal Religion,” pp. 334-61 in Prophecy and Divination. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. 
Jefferson, C. E. Cardinal Ideas of Jeremiah. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Knudson, A. D., “Jeremiah the Prophet of Personal Piety,” pp. 165-201, in Beacon 
Lights of Prophecy. Cincinnati: Eaton and Mains, 1914. 
Leslie, E. A., “Jeremiah of Anathoth,” pp. 227-60 in The Prophets Tell Their Own 
Story. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1939. 
Lofthouse, W. F. Jeremiah and the New Covenant. London: Student Christian 
Movement, 1925. 
Longacre, L. B. A Prophet of the Spirit. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1922. 
Mackay, W. M., “Jeremiah the Reluctant Prophet,” pp. 108-46, in The Goodly Fel- 
lowship of the Prophets. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1929. 
McFadyen, J. E., “The Preacher’s Use of Jeremiah,” pp. 181-89, in A Guide to the 
Understanding of the Old Testament. London: James Clarke and Co., 1927. 
Morgan, G. C. Studies in the Prophecy of Jeremiah. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1931. 

Robinson, H. W. The Cross of Jeremiah. London: Student Christian Movement, 
1925. 

Rogers, R. W., “Jeremiah,” pp. 123-138, in Great Characters of the Old Testament. 
New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1920. 

Skinner, J. Prophecy and Religion. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1922. 

Smith, G. A. Jeremiah. New York: Harper and Brothers, Fourth edition, revised and 
enlarged, 1940. 


Stephen, Dorothea J. Jeremiah the Prophet of Hope. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. 
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Stewart, A. Jeremiah, The Man and His Message. Edinburgh: W. F. Henderson, 
1936. 

Thomson, W. R. The Burden of the Lord. London: James Clarke and Co., 1919. 

Volz, P. Der Prophet feremia. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, Dritte auflage, 1930. 


Welch, A. C. Jeremiah, His Time and His Work. London: Oxford University Press, } je 


1928. 





White, W. W. Studies in Old Testament Characters. New York: The International , 


Committee of the Y.M.C.A., 1904, pp. 158-85. 


Articles of Special Value 


Albright, W. F., “The Seal of Eliakim and the Latest Pre-exilic History of Judah,” in 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LI, Part 2 (June, 1932), pp. 77-106. Also 
same Quarterly, Vol. LI, Part 4 (December, 1932), pp. 381, 382. 





, “Two Great Discoveries Bearing on the Old and New Testaments,” in Bul- 
letin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 58 (April, 1935), pp. 2-4. 

Allen, G. F., “The Prophetic Interpretation of History,” in The Expository Times, 
Vol. LI, No. 10 (July, 1940), pp. 454-57. 

Blair, E. P., “Soundings at ‘Anata (Roman Anathoth) ,” in Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, No. 62 (April, 1936), pp. 18-21. In same issue, 
Bergman, A., “Soundings at the Supposed Site of Old Testament Anathoth,” pp. 
22-5, with an additional note by W. F. Albright, pp. 25 f. 

Haupert, R. S., “Lachish— Frontier Fortress of Judah,” in The Biblical Archaeologist, 
Vol. I, No. 4 (December, 1938), pp. 21-32. 

Hyatt, J. P., “The Peril from the North in Jeremiah,” in Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, Vol. LXI, Part 4 (December, 1940), pp. 499-513. 

, “Torah in the Book of Jeremiah,” in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LX, 

Part 4 (December, 1941), pp. 381-96. 








, “Jeremiah and Deuteronomy,” in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. I, 
No. 2 (April, 1942), pp. 156-73. 

Kelso, A. P., “The Religious Consciousness of Jeremiah,” in The American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literature, Vol. XL, No. 4 (July, 1925), pp. 233-42. 

May, H. G., “Toward an Objective Approach to the Book of Jeremiah: The Biogra- 
pher,” in Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXI, Part 3 (September, 1942), pp. 
139-55- 

Maynard, J. D., “The Upshot of the Old Testament,” in The Venturer, Vol. I, No. 2 
(October, 1915), pp. 49-52, and Vol. I, No. 3 (November, 1915), pp. 87-92. 
Moulton, W. J., “The New Covenant in Jeremiah,” in The Expositor, Seventh Series, 

Vol. I (April, 1906) , pp. 370-82. 
Thompson, W., “The Counter Prophets,” in The Biblical Review, Vol. XV, No. 3 
(July, 1930), pp. 347-65. 
Vos, G., “Jeremiah’s Plaint and its Answer,” in Princeton Theological Review, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 4 (October, 1928), pp. 481-95. 
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Woolley, C. L., “Archaeology, the Mirror of the Ages,” in National Geographic Mag- 
azine, Vol. LIV, No. 2 (August, 1928), pp. 207-26, for comments and pictures on 
Carchemish. 


$On, 


jeremiah Dramatized 
Arthur, J. Zeremia, Dramatisches Gedicht in fiinf Akten, Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 
nal ? 1903. 
Whitman, E. W. Jeremiah, A drama in five acts based upon the story of Jeremiah as 
found in the Bible. New York: The Century Co., 1925. 
Zweig, S. Jeremiah: A drama in nine scenes. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1939. 


— yr 


jeremiah in the Historical Novel 


Riley, W. The Man of Anathoth. London, Herbert Jenkins, 1936. 
Werfel, F. Hearken to the Voice. Translated by Moray Firth. New York: Viking 
Press, 1938. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON BIBLICAL 
INTERPRETATION 


Tus bibliography has been prepared for the Study Department of the 
World Council of Churches by its secretary, Wolfgang Schweitzer. With 
few exceptions, only those books are included in this bibliography which 
have been published since 1938 and those articles which appeared since 
1945. As far as possible, the selection is meant to reflect the major trends 
in different denominations and areas. Thus the attempt has been made 
to select typical expressions of opinion. Consequently a number of publi- 
cations had to be excluded, not because they are less important than 
those listed here, but because their particular view has found expression 
in similar publications. The Study Department desires to express its 
gratitude to a number of correspondents in various countries who have 
helped to compile this bibliography. 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION 


Discussion of Principles 


Antoniapis, E. “Die orthodoxen hermeneutischen Grundprinzipien und Meth- 
oden der Auslegung des Neuen Testaments und ihre theologischen Voraus- 
setzungen,” Procés-Verbaux du premier Congrés de Théologie Orthodoxe a 
Athénes 1936, ed. H. S. Attvisatos, Athens: Pyrsos, 1939. (pp. 143-175). 


DgAts first with dogmatic presuppositions of biblical interpretation. In the second 
part, on methods of interpretation, he follows substantially the arguments of F. 
Torm (1930), but he goes further than Torm in that he pleads for a “harmonious 
or analogical exegesis” which should prove the harmony between the two sources 
of revelation: Bible and tradition. 


Bartu, K. Die kirchliche Dogmatik, I, 1-I, 2: Die Lehre vom Wort Gottes. 3rd 
ed., Zollikon-Zch., 1945. 2 vols., 528 and 1011 pp. 


In I, 1 see especially § 4: The Word of God in its threefold manifestation. In I, 2 
see §§ 19-21 on the Holy Scripture. Barth believes that the only possible her- 
meneutical principle is a constant withdrawal on the side of man, making room 
for the act of God himself who uses the human word for his purposes. 
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BieekeR, A. H. K. Hermeneutiek van het Oude Testament. Haarlem: F. Bohn, 
1948. 244 pp. 


BLEEKER conceives the unity of the Bible as organic and historic. The New Testa- 
ment should not govern the exegesis of the Old Testament. Exegesis should not be 
mingled with theological interpretation. For the latter the question is: What is 
the relevance of the Bible today? 


Bouyer, L. “Liturgie et exégése spirituelle,’ Maison Dieu No. 7. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf. (pp. 27-50). 


No details available, but indicated by our correspondent as a very important 
Roman Catholic contribution. 


Brine, R., A. FrrepricusEn, H. Lryprotn, D. Linton, A. Nycren, E. Sy6BErc. 
En Bok om Bibeln. Lund: Glerups, 1948. 294 pp. 


THESE I1 papers give a survey on the present stage of the discussion, especially 
in regard to the theological interpretation of the Bible. R. Bring has contributed 
a paper on “The Lutheran View of the Bible”; he and A. Nygren emphasize the 
dynamic character of revelation as the only sound basis of biblical theology. 


BuLTMAN, R. “Das Problem der Hermeneutik,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, Vol. 47. 1950. Tiibingen: Mohr. (pp. 47-69). 


BULTMAN presents first an excellent analysis of the general hermeneutical problem. 
“Objectivity” in the old sense of the term is impossible since we approach religious 
and philosophical documents with the question in mind: To what extent may they 
clarify our own human existence. In the last four pages, he deals with the specific 
problem of biblical interpretation which, according to him, should not claim any 
special rights. He opposes Barth’s doctrine of revelation and defends his own 
existential interpretation against Barth. 


Burt, F. “Das hermeneutische Problem in der protestantischen Theologie der 
Gegenwart,” Schweiz. Theologische Umschau, Dec. 1947. Bern: Biichler. 


(pp. 22-39). 


A CHALLENGING summary of recent discussions on the problem of biblical interpre- 
tation from a liberal point of view. 


Burner, E. A. Bible et Théologie (Essais critiques). Lausanne: Roth, 1943. 
336 pp. 
A criTICAL discussion of hermeneutical principles. Burnier opposes Barth’s con- 
ception of the analogia fidei as basis of theological interpretation and insists on a 
sound epistemology. This he combines with the demand that “biblical interpre- 
tation always implies a pneumatology” (p. 253). A bibliography on hermeneuti- 
cal questions is added, the 41 titles of which give the most important publications 
of the last 40 years. 
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Cun.iFFE-JoNEs, H. The Authority of the Biblical Revelation. London: J. 
Clarke, 1945. 120 pp. 


DisTINGUISHES between the “theological use” and the “historical use” of the 
Bible (p. 38), but not between exegesis and interpretation (p. 93). Mainly in- 
tended to raise the issues. 


Dana, H. E. Searching the Scriptures. Kansas City: Central Seminary Press, 
1946. 208 pp. 
Lixe F. Torm’s Hermeneutik des Neuen Testamentes (1930), this book is meant 
to be a practical guide for the student of theology. Part I gives in 130 pages a 
history of interpretation, whereas Part II describes the different stages through 
which interpretation must pass from historical exegesis through theological con- 
sideration to its practical application in Christian life. The author refutes both 
fundamentalist and liberal conceptions by pointing out the “dual” character of the 
New Testament. 


DaniE.ou, J. (S. J.). “Exégése et dogme,” Dieu Vivant, No. 14. Paris: ed. Du 
Seuil, 1949. (pp. 90-94). 

AcatnsT Steinmann, Daniélou defends the “spiritual sense” as something which 

we not only add to the Old Testament from the New Testament perspective, but 


which is “inherent in the realities of which the Old Testament speaks.” (“‘Le sens 
spirituel existe déja dans les réalités dont nous parle PAT”). 


De Zwaan, J. “Hermeneutical Plus-Value,’ Coniectana Neotestamentica, No. 
11. Uppsala: 1947. (pp. 242-250). 
AUTHOR points out that there is “something ‘fluid’ about words. Their symbolic 


plus-value is a decisive factor in interpretation, but it is outside our conscious 
control... .” 


Dopp, C. H. The Bible Today. Cambridge: University Press, 1946. 168 pp. 


Takinc his stand on the conviction that the biblical history is “of the same stuff 
as our contemporary history” (p. 14), Dodd shows that the Bible reveals the 
meaning of all human history. Though written in popular language, the book is 
highly significant as an example of Dodd’s theological interpretation of the Bible; 
for example, the application of his conception of “realized eschatology.” 


Farrer, A. The Glass of Vision (Bampton Lectures, 1948). London: Dacre 
Press, 1948. 151 pp. 
FarrER discusses first the distinctive character of supernatural and revealed truth 
and comes to the conclusion that “contemplative thinking” is the right of “‘meta- 
physical philosophy” (p. 77). He suggests that the images in the Bible are the 
key to its interpretation. They “live as it were by their own life and impose them- 
selves with authority” (p. 113); through the Incarnation they have been “freshly 
minted and reborn” (p. 134). 
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GreEIJDANUS, S. Schriftbeginselen ter Schriftverklaring. Kampen (Nederland) : 
T. H. Kok, 1946. 224 pp. 


Derenps the strict doctrine aftverbal inspiration. Wants to interpret not only 
the thoughts of men, but “God’s thoughts and intentions” (p. 29). Thus Gen. 
1:26 spoken by God himself, reveals God’s trinity — regardless of what the writer 
may have thought (p. 137). 


HarpsMeleEr, G. “Auftrag und Verheissung der Predigt im Lichte der hermeneu- 
tischen Frage,” Evangelische Theologie, Jahrg. 1949-50, Jan.-Feb., 1950. 
Miinchen: Kaiser. (pp. 338-63). 


Tue author points out the significance of the present debate on hermeneutical 
problems for the preaching of the church. He believes that the rules of biblical 
interpretation do not differ from the rules for the interpretation of other docu- 
ments. But the preacher is called upon to make an existential decision when he 
is confronted with the Word of God. Harbsmeier defends Bultmann’s attempt at 
Entmythologisierung in principle, but he wonders whether modern man is not 
more mythologically minded than Bultmann assumes. 


HarouTuniaNn, J. “The Bible and the Word of God,” Interpretation, July, 1947. 
Richmond, Virginia: Union Theological Seminary. (pp. 291-308). 


A STRONG protest against using the Bible as a “rule” both in doctrinal or ethical 
questions. “Men read the Bible, but they do not listen to God” — a point which 
must be kept in mind in any consideration of biblical hermeneutics. 


HERMANN, R. “Hermeneutische Gegenwartsanliegen,” Glaube und Ethos, Fest- 
schrift fiir Wehrung zum 60. Geburtstag. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1940. 
(PP- 54-70). 

HERMANN emphasises that the first and last thing is to hear the word as it has 

been written. To discover the historical sense of the word means already to hear 

what has been said. It would be dangerous to proceed too quickly through the 
historical sense to some kind of:hidden meaning behind the text. 

Lowe, J. “The RecovéFy of the Theological Interpretation of the Bible,” The 
Interpretation of the Bible, ed. C. W. Dugmore. London: Society for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, 1946. (pp. 108-22). 

“IT is premature to say that we have succeeded in reinstating a thoroughly theo- 

logical interpretation. We do not quite know how” (p. 118). 


Minear, P. S. Eyes of Faith. London: Lutherworth, 1948. 307 pp. 


Aims at making the reader aware “of the perspective within which the biblical 
message exerted its original power. . . . The prophets had eyes of faith. . . .” 


Misxotte, K. H. Om het levende Woord; Opstellen over de practijk der exegese. 
Den Haag: D. A. Daamen, 1948. 381 pp. 
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Tue hermeneutical problem, seen from the aspect of the needs of modern Chris- 
tian preaching. See also Miskotte’s contribution to the Theologische Aufsdtze, 
Karl Barth zum 50. Geburtstag, 1936, (in German) mentioned below, where 
Miskotte stated that to accept the Bible as the Word of God means for the inter- 
preter of Scripture that he is subject to a binding authority. 


Oepxe, A. Geschichtliche und iibergeschichtliche Schriftauslegung, 2nd ed. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1947. 63 pp. (1st ed. 1931). 


THE supra-historical point of view is normally used by the “systematic” theolo- 
gian, but he cannot overlook the historical aspect. Inversely, the historian can 
never bypass supra-historical considerations though they should not hinder his 
real work. The two aspects should not be identified with each other but should 
be united in the person of the biblical interpreter. 


Pieper, O. A. “Principles of New Testament Interpretation,’ Theology Today, 
July, 1946. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Theological Seminary. (pp. 192-204). 


Not confining himself to New Testament interpretation, Piper presents an excel- 
lent analysis of the problem of biblical interpretation. Speaking about the so- 
called “exegetical circle,” he sugests that the key to the understanding of Scripture 
should neither be a subjective (Schleiermacher) nor an objective system (Pro- 
testant Orthodoxy), but the personal “trust in the forgiving grace of God in Jesus 
Christ.” Thus the interpreter should always try to discover how close a passage or 
a document is to this message. 


Row ey, H. H. The Relevance of the Bible. London: J. Clarke, 1941. 192 pp. 

LixE Dodd, Rowley sees the relevance of the Bible mainly in the fact that it opens 

new perspectives for the understanding of history. “To a world that it writhing in 

agony comes the message of the Bible, that in all this its suffering God suffers” 

(p. 143). 

SAILER, J. (O. Cr.). “Ueber Typen im Neuen Testament,” Zeitschrift fiir katho- 
lische Theologie, 1947. Wien: Herder. (pp. 490-496). 


ExaMInESs the possibility of employing the typological method in New Testament 
(not Old Testament) interpretation, confining himself to such types whose “anti- 
type” is in this age to be found in the church. Example: the centurion of Caper- 
naum stands for the heathen who are accepted. 


ScuuLtz, W. “Wesen und Grenze der theologischen Hermeneutik,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1938. Tiibingen: Mohr. (pp. 283-304). 


ScHELER has said that human understanding is based on love. In addition, it has 
been emphasized that the experience of life is an important factor in the process 
of understanding. Schultz combines these general viewpoints with the Christian 
idea of the experience of being “simul iustus et peccator” and with the Christian 
conception of the love of Christ as the source of true understanding, and develops 
thus an outline of a Christian hermeneutic. 
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Historical Studies of Biblical Interpretation 


Boer, W. DEN. “Hermeneutic Problems in Early Christian Literature,” Vigilae 
Christianae, 1947. Amsterdam. (pp. 150-167). 


Tue author comes to the conclusion “that the possibilities of interpreting the 
Holy Scriptures were not clearly defined even in the most sharp-witted mind of 
pre-Constantine Christianity” (Origen), and that “only a clear perception of the 
Biblical connection between history and eschatology will give the possibilities of 
exegesis their due.” 


BorNKAMM, H. Luther und das Alte Testament. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1948. 234 pp. 
A HISTORICAL treatment of Luther’s Old Testament interpretation. Though we 
cannot follow Luther in the Christological interpretation of many passages, we 
should learn from him to read the Old Testament in a Christocentric way in the 
sense that, wherever God’s mercy wins the heart of a man, man has an experience 
of Christ. 


DaniéELou, J. (S. J.). “Les divers sens de PEcriture dans la Tradition chrétienne 
primitive,” Ephemerides Theologicae Louvanienses, fanuary-fune, 1948. Lou- 
vain. (pp. 119-126). 


StrIcTLY speaking, Spripture has two meanings only: the verbal sense and the 
typological one. All the Fathers unanimously say that Christ “is” the meaning of 
the Old Testament. The different methods which they develop have their ulti- 
mate root in different aspects of Christological doctrine (his life on earth, sacra- 
ments, eschatology, etc.). 


DaniELou, J. “L’unité des deux Testaments dans l’oeuvre d’Origéne,” Revue des 
Sciences Religieuses, January-April, 1948. Strasbourg. (pp.27-56). 
THE unity between the two Testaments is for Origen the unity of a pedagogical 


process. At its center lies a Christian conception of the mystery of history, where 

“symbolism and the drama, the progress and the cross meet each other.” 

Epsman, C. M. “Gammal och ny typologisk tolkning av. G.T.” (Alte und neue 
typologische Auslegung des A.T.), Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, 1947. Uppsala. 
(pp. 85-109). 

A cRITICAL analysis of the use of typology throughout the whole of church history. 

Grant, R. M. The Bible in the Church:a short history of interpretation. New 
York: Macmillan, 1948. 194 pp. 

A BRIEF but interesting survey of the history of interpretation beginning with in- 

terpretation of the Old Testament given by Jesus Christ and St. Paul. Contains 

a good bibliography of 75 titles on the subject. 

LEsTRINGANT, P. Essai sur Punité de la révélation biblique. Le probléme de 
Punité de PEvangile et de lEcriture aux deux premiers siécles. Paris: ed. Je 

Sers, 1943. 242 pp. 
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Tuis study of the relation between the gospel and the Old Testament in the an- 
cient church starts from the observation that both were essentially one until the 
New Testament canon was fixed. The author who accepts the traditional Christ- 
ology as “evangelium de Jesu,” rejects the allegorical method used by St. Paul and 
others. 


Manson, T. W. “The Failure of Liberalism to Interpret the Bible as the Word of 
God,” The Interpretation of the Bible, ed. C. W. Dugmore. London: Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1946. (pp. 92-107). 


Tue failure of liberalism was rooted in the fact that it was “predisposed against 
a God who intervenes in the world or in history” (p. 95). 


Historical Exegesis and Theological Interpretation 


AnToniapis, E. On the Problem of Inspiration (in Greek language). Athens: 
1938. 

Ho tps that the writers of the New Testament had no other intention than to de- 

fend the Christian faith against misinterpretation. Since inspiration (properly 

speaking) suggests that something entirely new is revealed, this term should not 
be applied to their writings. 

CassIENn, HicouMENE. “Introduction spéciale au Nouveau Testament (Remar- 
ques de méthodologie),” Procés-Verbaux du premier Congrés de Théologie 
Orthodoxe a Athéns, 1936, ed. H. S. Alivisatos. Athens: Pyrsos, 1939. (pp. 
185-193). 

CassIen, bishop and head of the Russian Orthodox Institute in Paris, states that 

critical research at present has a clear tendency to return to the traditional views, 

especially in regard to questions of authorship. Interpretation remains purely his- 
torical until from a certain point onward two interpretations are possible from the 


historical point of view. But of these two only one can be in accordance with 
Orthodox dogma. 


CiaupeEL, P. “Sur Pexégése biblique,” Dieu Vivant, 1949. Paris: ed. Du Seuil. 
(pp. 73-81). 

Two letters, brief but revealing, in which Claudel protests against an article of the 
Abbé J. Steinmann (in: La Vie intellectuelle, March, 1949) who had tried to 
stand for a more liberal exegesis, especially of the Old Testament. Claudel de- 
fends, for example, the Vulgate translation of Job 19:25 ff. as expressing the hope 
of resurrection and goes as far as to suggest that “‘an authoritative voice” should 
soon stop such exegesis as Steinmann had tried to develop. 


CriaupeL, P., J. Sremmmann, H. I. Marrov. “L’Ecriture Sainte (dialogus de 
sensu S. Scripturae), allocution aux étudiants des sciences politiques,” La Vie 
Intellectuelle, 1948. Paris. (pp. 15-22). 


No details, but see preceding entry. 
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“Commissio Pontificia de Re Biblica (d.d. 16.1.1948) Epistula ad Em. Card. 
Suhard: de tempore documentorum Pentateuchi et de genere litterario undecim 
priorum capitum Genesos, versio anglica,” The Clergy Review, 1948. London. 
(pp. 423-427) ; “versio germanica,” Oberrheinisches Pastoralblatt, 1948. Frie- 
burg: Baden. (pp. 97-103). 

DinkterR, E. “Bibelautoritéat und Bibelkritik,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche, 1950. Tiibingen: Mohr. (pp. 70-93). 

In his analysis of the history of interpretation and the present stage of the discus- 

sion, Dinkler arrives at the conclusion that the former tension between historical 

criticism and dialectic theology must be overcome by taking from both their most 
valuable insights. Criticism cannot establish the authority of the Bible. It can only 
lead to the point where an existential decision, a decision of faith, must be made. 

DuparLeE, A. M. “Le sens spirituel de Ecriture,” Revue des Sciences philoso- 
phiques et théologiques, 1947. Paris: J. Vrin. (pp. 41-72). 

For this Roman Catholic writer the discovery of the spiritual sense of a passage 

is not identical with discovering hidden verities behind the words of the Bible 

(especially the Old Testament), but rather a deepened understanding of God’s 

intentions in history and the divine pedagogy. 


DucmorE, C. W., ed. The Interpretation of the Bible (Edward Alleyn Lectures, 
1943). London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1946. 125 pp. 
(1st ed., 1944). 


Srx different scholars describing the main trends of biblical interpretation to the 
present time. 


Ese.inc, G. “Die Bedeutung der historisch-kritischen Methode fiir die protes- 
tantische Theologie und Kirche,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1950. 
Tiibingen: Mohr. (pp. 1-46). 

Tue hermeneutical problem is here described as the most important theological 
question of our time. Ebeling puts it into the larger context of church history and 
history of secular philosophy. He points to the acute danger of mere repristination 
of the theology of the Reformers in present Continental theology and suggests 
making every effort to find new solutions to the old problem of the relation be- 
tween revelation and history. 


Kartascuorr, A. “Die Freiheit der theologisch-wissenschaftlichen Forschung 
und die kirchliche Autoritat,” Konferenzbericht, 1936. (pp. 175-85). 


KarTASCHOFF is convinced that the Orthodox theologian has not less freedom 
than any other scholar, since every philosophy is based on certain general assump- 
tions which are expressions of some kind of faith. Thus the basis of the Orthodox 
theologian is Christian truth, dogmatically given, but the authority of the Councils 
of the Church is not an absolute one. The Orthodox Church does not claim for 
them infallibility. 
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Kenyon, F. G. The Bible and Modern Scholarship. London: Butler and Tan- 
ner, 1948. 53 pp. 


THE main thesis of this essay is that . . . we have passed from a primitive stage of 
unquestioning acceptance . . . through a period of criticism and doubt . . . toa 
position where we are entitled to claim that the best and most untrammelled 
scholarship can be shown to have vindicated its authenticity and trustworthiness.” 
In the latter part of the book, Kenyon gives a rather detailed criticism of Bishop 
Barnes’ The Rise of Christianity. 


KirrTe, G., ed. Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Bd. I-IV 
vollstandig, Bd. V bisher 3 Lieferungen). Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1932- 
English selection: Bible Key Words: QuELu, G., trans. and ed. by STAUFFER, 
E., Love; Scumuwt, K. L., trans. and ed. by Coates, J. R., The Church. Lon- 
don: A. and C. Black, 1949, 1950. 


Tue German edition arrived at the letter “‘o” (otkos, etc.). For those who do not 
read German the above indicated English selections of this standard Dictionary 
will be important. 


Martin, I. J. “Higher Criticism and Biblical Problems,” fournal of Bible and 
Religion, 1947. Baltimore: National Association of Biblical Instructors. (pp. 
148-52). 

A DEFENCE of the rights of critical and historical study against the trends toward 

irrationality in recent years. 


Scott, E. F. The Varieties of New Testament Religion, 2nd ed. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 310 pp. (Ist. ed., 1943). 


Scott fears that an overemphasis on the unity of the New Testament would mis- 
lead the interpreter of the Bible. He wants “to show how each of the writers has 
made his own approach to the Gospel, and has understood it differently from the 
others. . . . If the Church is ever to be truly united, it must leave men free to 
differ” (p. vi). 

Scott, E. F. The Purpose of the Gospels. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 

1949. 171 pp. 

Tue author holds that the purpose of the Gospels was to undergird the church’s 
doctrine with historical data about Jesus Christ who “taught no theology but 
pointed men to a new way of living and made it plain by his own example.” 


TrREMBELAS, T. “Epistasia e kai theopneustia,” Ekklesia. Athens: 1938. (pp. 
22 ff.). 


TREMBELAS, T. He theopneustia thes hagias graphes. Athens: Zoe, 1938. 82 pp. 
INSPIRATION does not destroy the individuality of the author but rather enhances 
it. The entire Scriptures are inspired, which does not, however, mean that they 
have authority in matters of natural science. Though in their historical parts, 
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they are mainly concerned with the problem of man’s salvation, their historical 
accounts are also free from error. In poetical and didactical parts of Scripture it 
must be assumed that the outward form is human but the core is divine. 


Vettas, B. “Bibelkritik und kirchliche Autoritat,” Konferenzbericht, 1936. (pp. 
135-143). 
A DEFENCE Of critical research within the Orthodox Church. 


Wixper, A. N. “New Testament Theology in Transition,” The Study of the Bible 
Today and Tomorrow, ed. H. R. Willoughby. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1947. (pp. 419-36). 

AFTER an excellent analysis of the present situation in New Testament theology, 

Wilder advocates the “heilsgeschichtliche” method of interpretation as “the most 

satisfactory presentation” of the unity of the New Testament. He warns both 

liberals and traditionalists against oversimplified solutions of the problem of New 

Testament interpretation. 


Worm, H. pe. Comment la Bible est-elle la Parole de Dieu? Essai de précision et 
de retour a l'autorité supréme des saintes écritures dans lEglise. Paturages 
(Belg.): ed. “Esprit et Vie,” 1946. 234 pp. 

An example of biblical interpretation based on pietistic convictions. Invites the 

adherents of revival movements to combine the positive results of critical research 

with the spiritual use of the Bible. 


Wricnt, G. E. “The Christian Interpreter as Biblical Critic,’ Interpretation, 
1947. Richmond, Virginia: Union Theological Seminary. (pp. 131-52). 

AN appreciation of both sound criticism and biblical interpretation in the theo- 

logical sense. The latter is described as a “reviving concern for evangelical and 

Reformation theology” in America. 

Relation Between Old and New Testament 


AFRINK, B. J. Over “typologische” exegese van het Oude Testament, Inaugural- 
rede Katholische Universitat Nijmegen. Nijmegen: Dekker and v.d. Vegt, 1945. 
24 pp. 

As a Roman Catholic, Alfrink recognizes the importance of typological interpre- 

tation, but warns not to forget the search for discovering the “verbal sense.” 


BauMGARTNER, W. “Die Auslegung des Alten Testamentes im Streit der Gegen- 
wart,” Schweiz. Theologische Umschau, June-Sept., 1941. Bern: Biichler. 
(pp- 17-38). 

A PROTEST against exegetical methods of K. Barth, W. Vischer, Hellbardt, and 

Miskotte. Wants to confine the term “exegesis” to what the text itself offers. Ad- 

mits that some kind of typology may be justified if we read the Old Testament 

from the New Testament perspective, but in that case it must explicitly be said 
that such insight has not been derived from the Old Testament itself. 
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Coppens, J. “Les harmonies des deux testaments en étudiant les divers sens des 
Ecritures,” Cahiers de la Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1949. Louvain: (Bel- 
gium). (pp. 3-38). 

A Roman Catuo tic who opposes W. Vischer. He insists that the literal sense is 

decisive: “If this sense is lost everything is lost.” In a discussion on typological 

exegesis in the Roman Catholic Church he pleads for the “sens plénier” which 
should reveal the inner relationship between the two Testaments in a historical 
manner. Contains an excellent bibliography on biblical hermeneutics. 


GuiteT, J. “Théme de la marche au désert dans I’Ancien et le Nouveau Testa- 
ment,” Recherches de Science Religieuse, April, 1949. Paris. (pp. 161-181). 


AN example of the interest of Roman Catholics in employing the typological 
method to support the doctrine of the Sacraments: “The Exodus is the type of the 
two fundamental Sacraments.” 


Hesert, A. G. The Authority of the Old Testament. London: Faber and Faber, 
1947. 326 pp. 

Tue Bible must be taken as a whole, which means that we have to read the Old 

Testament in the light of the New Testament. The former is centred around 


Israel’s faith in the divine kingdom and contains a number of “patterns” which 
find their completion and fulfillment in the New Testament. 


NresEN, S. A. Den nye Pagts Bibelsyn. For Kirke og Theologi 3. Bringstrup 
(Denmark) : Theologisk Oratoriums Forlag, 1948. 67 pp. 


NIELSEN points out that the quotations of the Old Testament in the New Testa- 
have Christological and ecclesiological character, based on the concept of the 
history of salvation. He then interprets some parts of the Old Testament under 
this Christological aspect, and wants at the same time to do justice to the literal 
and historical exegesis. 


OveserG, H. Nya Testamentet om det Gamla. 2nd ed. Jénképing (Sweden): 
1946. 22 pp. (1st ed., 1945). 

THE inner relation between the two Testaments is so close that the New Testa- 

ment would have no value if we had not the Old Testament. Christ identifies him- 

self with the Old Testament. 

Rap, G. von. “Das hermeneutische Problem im Buche Genesis,” V erkiindigung 
und Forschung, Theologischer fahresbericht, 1942-46. Miinchen: Ch. Kaiser, 
1946. (pp. 43-51). 

Tue work of the compilers of the Hexateuch as key to its theological interpretation. 


Puytuian-ApaMs, W. J. “Shadow and Substance, The Meaning of Sacred His- 
tory,” Interpretation, October, 1947. Richmond, Virginia: Union Theological 
Seminary. (pp. 419-35). 
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In contrast to any superficial typology, this author speaks of a “transubstantiation” 
of sacred history: the prophets expected something “new” only in the historical, 
“not in the generic sense.” But Jesus brought something “uniquely new” into the 
sacred history, and this the Jews could not face. 


Row.Ley, H. H. The Rediscovery of the Old Testament. London: J. Clarke, 
1946. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 320 pp. 


RowLey is convinced that the Old Testament has a message for all ages. It is not 
superseded by the New Testament but is an “organ of our religious growth.” He 
starts from a survey of historical research (especially archaeology) and then treats 
more fully the different theological aspects of the Old Testament message, such 
as “The Meaning of History,” “The Nature, Need, and Destiny of Man,” “The 
Meaning of Worship.” The idea of “growth” makes possible an interesting 
combination of theological and historical aspects. 


ViscHer, W. Das Christuszeugnis des Alten Testamentes. Vol. 1: Das Gesetz. 
grd ed., Miinchen: Kaiser, 1936. 318 pp. Vol. II: Die Propheten (1. Halfte: 
Die friiheren Propheten). Zollikon-Zch: Evangelischer Verlag, 1942. 569 pp. 


Vo. I gives a Christological exegesis of the Book of Genesis and parts from Exo- 
dus to Deuteronomy. 


The Bible and the Contemporary View of the World 


Bartscu, H. W., ed. Kerygma und Mythos. Ein theologisches Gesprach. Ham- 
burg: Reich u. Heidrich, 1948. 241 pp. (English edition at present in 
preparation ). 


Contains the important article of R. Bultmann about the need for restating the 
mythological elements in the New Testament through existential interpretation, 
and eight contributions written by theologians and one philosopher discussing 
Bultmann’s propositions. 


Extunp, H. “Nytestamentlig och modern verklighetssyn,” Svensk Exegetisk 
Arsbok, 1948. Uppsala. (pp. 1-8). 


EmpuHasizEs the difference between the biblical conception of reality and modern 
thought forms. We cannot reach the modern layman if we are unable to show 
him that Christ and his message belong to the real world in which we live. 


FripRIcHSEN, A. “Epilog,” Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, 1948. Uppsala. (pp. 116- 
23). 

AN answer to Eklund’s article (above): If we want to confront the biblical con- 

ception of reality with the conception of the modern man, the rationalism of the 

enlightment is our real enemy. We have to express the biblical message in terms 

which will show the modern “layman” that his conception of reality is unrealistic. 
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Joserson, R. “Nytestamentlig realism i férkunnelsen (Neutestamentlicher 
Realismus in der Verkiindigung,” Ny Kyrklig Tidskrift, 1948. Uppsala. (pp. 
57-79). 

ANOTHER answer to Eklund’s article. For a consequent “theologia crucis,” the 

condescension of the Word implies that Jesus did share the conception of reality 

which his contemporaries had. The problem is not how to harmonize this with 
our modern view, but rather how to accept the biblical conception which is some- 
thing different from intellectual apprehension. 


PRENTER, R. “Mythe et évangile,” Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, 1947. 
Lausanne. (pp. 49-67). 


Opposes the rationalistic element of Bultmann’s suggestion to restate the myth- 
ological elements in the New Testament. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
Biblical Theology 


ALBERTZ, M. Die Botschaft des Neuen Testaments. Vol. 1: Die Entstehung 
der Botschaft. Part 1: Die Entstehung des Evangeliums. Berlin-Spandau: 
Wichern, 1946; Zollikon-Zch.: 1947. 247, 301, and gor pp. 


ALBERTZ is one of the founders of the so-called “formgeschichtliche Methode.” 
He believes that this method leads us to a genuine appraisal of the life of the 
church in the congregation and its missionary activity. 


Baas, O. J. The Theology of the Old Testament. New York and Nashville: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 287 pp. 


AN attempt “to formulate an Old Testament Theology which involves both 
description and evaluation” (p. 20). “Critical and constructive research begins 

. with the central and controlling experience of the men of Israel — the ex- 
perience of God — and goes on from that point to identify the major concepts of 
religious experience to the extent that these are amenable to formulation and 
systematization” (p. 22). 


BuLTMANN, R. Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1948. 
348 pp. 

Tuis New Testament Theology treats the preaching of Jesus as one of the pre- 

suppositions of the theology proper, which begins with the thoughts of St. Paul. 

Bultmann does not believe that Jesus called himself the Messiah. The Pauline 

theology is, for Bultmann, in fact an anthropology, which describes first man be- 

fore the revelation and then man “under” this revelation. 


Burrows, M. An Outline of Biblical Theology. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946. 380 pp. 
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Gives in 18 chapters a great number of biblical references for the different clauses 
of the Christian creed. His personal conviction is, however, that religious truth 
unfolds itself progressively. 
CuLLMANN, O. Christus und die Zeit, die urchristliche Zeit-und Geschichtsauf- 
fassung. Zollikon-Zch.: 1946. 224 pp. 
Traduction francaise: Christ et la Temps, temps et histoire dans le Chris- 
tianisme primitif. Neuchatel et Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1947. 182 pp. 
English translation: Christ and Time. Trans. by F. V. Filson. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1950. 253 pp. 


AN investigation of the “basic presupposition of all New Testament theology, 

namely the New Testament view of time and history.” The New Testament 

proclamation of the lordship of Christ implies that Christ is the Lord of time and 

history. 

DittisTonE, F. W. The Word of God and the People of God. London: Church 
Book Room Press, 1948. 71 pp. 


Tue attempt of an Evangelical Anglican to combine two conceptions of the Word 
of God: that “the historical experience of Israel . . . and its continuance in the 
experience of the Christian Church represents the Word of God,” and that “the 
witness borne to God’s mighty acts through prophets and apostles . . . constitutes 
the Word of God to all mankind” (p. 33). 


Ercuropt, W. Theologie des Alten Testamentes, 3 parts. Vol. I: Gott und 
Volk; Vol. II: Gott und Welt; Vol. III: Gott und Mensch. 2nd ed., Berlin: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1948. 273, 122, and 191 pp. (1st ed., 1933-39). 


Ercuropt develops this Old Testament theology from the central idea of the 
covenant and opposes any attempt to interpret the Old Testament religion from 
such abstractions as “ethical monotheism.” 


E:msuie, W. A. How Came Our Faith, A study of the religion of Israel and its 
significance for the modern World. Cambridge: University Press, 1948. 417 
Pp. 

Tuts book is a serious attempt to set forth the continuing significance of the Old 
Testament for the church. “The religion of Israel . . . remains man’s only religion” 
(p. 11). Elmslie gives a careful survey of the different types of Old Testament 
interpretation which have prevailed in the church and emphasizes the theological 
value of the modern critical approach. By imaginative exposition of the teach- 
ing of the great prophets, he attempts to set forth those elements in the experience 
of Israel which constitute “revelation,” and are the indispensable condition for the 
life and experience of the Christian church. 


Fucus, E. “Probleme der neutestamentlichen Theologie,” Verkiindigung und 


Forschung, Theologischer fahresbericht, 1942-46. Miinchen: Ch. Kaiser. (pp. 
168-82). 
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EMPHASIZES with Bultmann the existential application of the New Testament 
Kerygma as key to its understanding and criticizes Stauffer’s New Testament The- 
ology very strongly. 

Heinscu, P. Theologie des Alten Testaments, Die Heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testaments iibersetzt und erklért. Erganzungsband I, Bonn: P. Haustein, 
1940. 383 pp. 

A Roman Catuo ic theology of the Old Testament which accepts the results of 

historical research as much as possible. Heinsch distinguishes between the “legiti- 

mate” religion of the Old Testament (Moses, the prophets, etc.) and “‘illegiti- 
mate” elements in it. He presents the material in a systematic (not in a historical) 
order. 

KummeEL, W. G. Verheissung und Erfiillung, Untersuchungen zur eschatologis- 
chen Verkiindigung fesu (Abhandlungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments, No. 6). Basel: H. Major, 1945. 100 pp. 


AN important contribution to the discussion on the eschatology of Jesus. The 
whole previous debate is investigated. Kiimmel opposes the suggestion of the 
“realized eschatology.” He believes that both fulfilment and expectation were im- 
portant elements in the preaching of Jesus. 


Matyas, E. Neutestamentliche Offenbarungsgeschichte (Hungarian), 1943. 590 
pp. Deutsche Ausgabe in Vorbereitung, Ziirich: Zwingli Verlag. 


Tue revelation of the New Testament has its center in the Person of Jesus Christ. 
His message is essentially the message of the Cross. This revelation is history in 
that it repeats itself in the life of the different writers of the New Testament: they 
bear the Cross like Christ and thus testify to him, again and again giving the mes- 
sage new forms according to their different cultural background. An existential 
interpretation of the New Testament. 


ProxscH, O. Theologie des Alten Testaments. 1. und 2. Lieferung, Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1949. 384 pp. 


THE material is first presented under the historical aspect (the major part of which 
has so far been published) and afterwards theologically. “All theology is Christol- 
gy” (p. 1). The historical approach is characterized by Proksch’s conception of 
“Geschichtstheologie”: the Christ who has come is the goal of the Old Testa- 
ment, his parousia being that of the New Testament. The links between the Tes- 
taments are “causality” and “analogy.” One Spirit is at work in both covenants. 
SnaiTH, N. H. The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. London: Epworth 
Press, 1944; Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946. 251 pp. 
EmpHuasizeEs the Hebrew character of the biblical language and biblical thought 
in examining such terms as holiness, justice, covenant, etc. Snaith believes — 


like others — that in the later development the Greek influence was “everywhere 
destructive to the essence of the Christian faith” (p. 187). 
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STAUFFER, E. Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments. 2nd ed., Stuttgart u. Ber- 
lin: Kohlhammer, 1949. 357 pp. (1st ed., 1941). 


STAUFFER is convinced that Jesus called himself the Messiah. The Christological 
confessions of the early church have their roots in this message of Jesus. This 
makes a Christocentric and “heilsgeschichtliche” New Testament theology possi- 
ble in which Old Testament apocalyptic thinking plays a decisive role. 


VriEzEN, TH. Hoofdlijnen der theologie van het Oude Testament. Wageningen: 
H. Veeman, 1949. 302 pp. 


VriEZEN characterizes the core of the biblical message (both Testaments) as the 
revelation of God’s communion with men, which is a gift of God. 


Commentaries 


The Clarendon Bible. London: Oxford University Press. (Series begun in 1925). 

SOMEWHAT more “academic” than the other English commentaries listed here. 

Commentaire du Nouveau Testament. Neuchatel et Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé. 
(Series begun in 1948). 


An important French series which have just begun to appear. Not for experts 
only but also for the “interested layman.” 


Kritisch — exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament, founded by 
H. A. W. Meyer. Gottingen: Vandenhoek u. Ruprecht. 


In the new edition of this well-known standard work, the commentaries of 
R. Bultmann on St. John (1941; 567 pp.), of O. Michel on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1949; 373 pp.), and of H. Schlier on the Epistle to the Galatians 
(1949; 224 pp.) are of special importance. 


The Moffatt New Testament Commentary. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

One of the most important recent additions to this series is C. H. Dodd’s Johan- 

nine Epistles. (1945; 168 pp.) 

Das Neue Testament Deutsch and Das Alte Testament Deutsch, Neues Géottinger 
Bibelwerk. Gottingen: Ruprecht. 


THE most important German series which gives main importance to theological 
considerations. 


Das Neue Testament. Regensburg: Fried. Pustet. 
AN interesting Roman Catholic series. Its character is similar to that of Das 


Neue Testament Deutsch. 


The Torch Commentaries. London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
ANOTHER series which is written for preachers of the gospel and for laymen 
though, like others, on a definitely scholarly basis. So far A. M. Hunter on St. 
Mark and R. Preston and A. Hanson on the Book of Revelation have appeared. 














Book Reviews 





VIEWED AS LITERATURE 


The Modern Reader's Guide to the Bible, by Harotp H. Watts. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949. 524 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis rather elaborate handling of the canonical scriptures and the Apocrypha 
is by a professor of English at Purdue. Its strong points are often those of the 
specialist in literature and its weaknesses sometimes those of the novice in theology. 
Nevertheless, the book has worth for those who are prepared to find an under- 
standing of soul experience and spiritual truth that is far beyond the average. 

The author introduces his work with a trenchant discussion of the world in 
which the Bible grew. He shows clearly the difference between its methods of 
thought, its religious presuppositions, its literary procedures, and ours. There is an 
excellent presentation of the contrast between the motives that we find at the level 
of oral tradition and those at the level of written documents. These distinctions 
are then applied to the material in the Pentateuch and in Joshua and Judges. 
In the discussion of these books it is almost amusing to note how stoically the 
author defends the Hebrew concept of law, even though he stresses the admix- 
tures of animisms, anthropomorphisms, and myths into the books which record 
the law. 

Dr. Watts’ literary sense stands him in good stead in his picture of the Old 
Testament hero and in his delineation of the relation between king and prophet. 
There is also a vivid portrayal of the Chronicler who attempted to “freeze his 
society” to the status quo. But that same literary sense leads to a dull treatment 
of Ruth and an overly appreciative handling of Esther. 

The suppositions of Wisdom Literature are defined with understanding; how 
accurately, for example, the writer pictures Job’s adversary, not as his friends nor 
as Satan, but as God himself! The original flavor of much of the Old Testament 
is missed, however, by its being handled in the English, instead of in the Hebrew 
order. Thus the author treats all the books from Genesis through Nehemiah 
as “history” and presenting an inadequate concept of what the Hebrew meant 
by history. 

Another of the fresh treatments in the book is its presentation of the prophets’ 
concept of life in four acts, from the covenant, through sin, to the withdrawal 
of God for judgment, and the final meaning of redemption. Unfortunately the 
prophets selected to illustrate these acts do not include such original contribu- 
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tors as Micah, Zephaniah, and Habakkuk. In fact, Watts refers to Micah as 
simply a combination of Amos and Isaiah, failing to see Micah’s unique under- 
standing of the sins of various classes. He also misconstrues the Second Isaiah 
as linking Messiah with the Servant. 

As is usual with literary treatments of the Bible, the Old Testament gets much 
fuller treatment than the New, and the difference cannot be justified by the 
fact of arithmetic that the Old Testament is three times as long as the New. The 
contrast is magnified in this book because of the inclusion of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha; for the limiting of its discussion largely to the Wisdom of Solomon 
and Ecclesiasticus is offset by the length of these discussions themselves. The 
author is at his best in his treatment of the Wisdom. 

In the section on the New Testament, special commendation should be given 
to the study of background, and particularly to the religion of Rome. The treat- 
ment of the Gospels is inadequate in the picture of Christ, although the author is 
to be praised for his appreciation of the role of miracle, of the radicalness of 
Jesus’ activity, and of the real difference between the Synoptics and John. There 
is a fine, though brief, discussion of the Pauline section of the Acts and a brave 
wrestling with such problems of the Pauline epistles as predestination and trinity, 
though no detailed examination of the Pauline writings is attempted. The Cath- 
olic Epistles are slighted, but one may be grateful for a writer who magnifies 
the importance of the Book of Revelation. 

The work is enhanced from time to time by the inclusion of chronological charts 
which are for the most part up-to-date and which make up, by their inclusive- 
ness, for the frequent omissions of detailed discussions of important books of the 
Bible or parts of books. 

On the whole, the book will be shocking to most readers. Its radical approach, 
its casual acceptance of advanced critical positions, and its occasional bungling of 
the critical method are very noticeable. (Whatever led the author to derive 
Mark from “Q”?) More serious is the shock suggested by the constant treatment 
of the unfolding idea of God as “The Other,” a concept which the author strives 
to free from cold metaphysical thought, but which never reaches the warmth of the 
biblical God. The attempt to catalogue the peculiar “mana” of each spiritual 
leader becomes forced. There is wanting an appreciation of the deep passion of 
the personal religion of the Bible, and there is obtuseness toward some of its 
basic themes; the resurrection is passed by with a mere mention! But there are 
other fine understandings that are made all the richer by the good style of 
writing. 

JuLian Price Love 
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MANY POINTS OF VIEW 


Contemporary Thinking about Paul, An Anthology, compiled by THomas §, 
Kepter. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York and Nashville, 1950. 442 pp. 
$4.00. 


Tuis anthology represents the points of view of more than fifty “contemporary” 
scholars. It is stretching matters a bit to call some of these men contemporary, 
except in the sense that they all have been influential in shaping present-day 
Pauline studies. 

The essays contained in this volume are classified under five heads: Part I, The 
Religious Atmosphere of Paul’s World; Part II, Biographical Data: The Man 
and his Experience; Part III, The Letters of Paul; Part IV, Insights into Pauline 
Theology; and Part V, Modern Evaluations of Paul. There are certain inevitable 
limitations to an anthology. The tendency is to fragmentation of material, with 
a superficial and confused knowledge as a result. The reader of an anthology 
always needs a good deal of information not contained therein, before the material 
in it hangs together. The value of such a collection is that it assembles in con- 
venient form a wide variety of points of view for a hasty survey of a given field of 
interest. 

The essays collected in this volume are quite well chosen and they give a re- 
markably complete impression of current thought about Paul. Some of the 
authors are at opposite poles from others theologically, but each author is quali- 
fied to present the point of view of his own school of thought. The reader is im- 
pressed with how many of these essays are devoted to correcting some of the 
extreme and one-sided views of Paul which were popular in certain circles a gene- 
ration or so ago. Space does not permit me to mention each essay, but I would like 
to single out a few, not necessarily the best, of those which made a particular 
appeal as I read them. F. J. Foakes-Jackson’s “The Gentile World,” reprinted 
from The Life of St. Paul, 1926, is very good. A striking sentence stays with me: 
“When Paul worked with his own hands he did almost as much to advance the 
Gospel as by his sermons and letters” (p. 17). Edwyn R. Bevan in “Mystery 
Religions and Christianity,” reprinted from The History of Christianity in the 
Light of Modern Knowledge, points out under nine heads the real differences be- 
tween the mystery religions and Christianity. He says, ““These resemblances [be- 
tween Christianity and the mysteries] are certainly striking, even if they are not 
worked up to make the parallel more striking still. Of course if one writes an 
imaginary description of the Orphic mysteries, as Loisy, for instance, does, filling 
in the large gaps in the picture left by our data from the Christian eucharist, one 
produces something very impressive. On this plan, you first put in the Christian 
elements, and then are staggered to find them there” (p. 41). 

C. A. Anderson Scott’s “The Death of Christ as a Sacrifice,” reprinted from 
Christianity According to St. Paul, has the clarity which is characteristic of his 
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writings. The closing sentence is arresting: “The righteousness which is the 
content of justification is, according to Paul, neither imputed nor imparted; it 
js a status conferred, not as had been previously believed, on the ground of 
merit, but on the ground of faith; and that faith was faith in God particularly as 
He was revealed in the sacrifice of Christ” (p. 332). The “Agape of the Cross” 
isa chapter from Agape and Eros by Anders Nygren. Bishop Nygren points out 
that in Paul, God’s love, agape, is spontaneous and uncaused, but that Paul al- 
most never speaks of man’s love for God. “He [Paul] reserves the term agape for 
God’s love to man; all is of God. . . . Faith is a love to God that is receptive, not 
spontaneous” (p. 338). 

In the section “Modern Evaluations of Paul” one notes more widely divergent 
extremes between the different views represented than in any of the other four 
major divisions of this anthology. This would be natural, since such scholars 
as J. Gresham Machen and Rabbi Joseph Klausner are represented. Dr. Klausner 
says, “The Jews could not have taken any attitude toward Paul and his teaching 
except a negative one. So in his time, and so after his time, and up to the present 
day” (p. 368). In “Paul and Jesus,” a chapter from the Origin of Paul’s Re- 
ligion, Dr. Machen says, “Jesus, according to Paul, therefore was not a teacher, 
but a Redeemer. . . . If Jesus was not a Redeemer, then Paul was no true follower 
of Jesus, but the founder of a new religion. . . . If Jesus was what the liberal 
theologians represent Him as being —a teacher of righteousness, a religious 
genius, a guide on the way to God — then not Jesus, but Paul was the true founder 
of historic Christianity. For historic Christianity, like the religion of Paul, is a re- 
ligion of redemption” (p. 380). 

An anthology on Paul should represent all points of view, and this one does that 
very well. It is well worth reading, and the compiler is to be commended for 


peteating 6 tack co wee. W. D. CHAMBERLAIN 


PAUL — FOR TODAY 


The Great Redemption, A Living Commentary on Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
by CHESTER WARREN QuimBy. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1949. 
212 pp. $2.50. 

Way should another commentary on Romans be added to the list of commen- 
taries on this important Pauline Epistle? The author explains the reason for 
the appearance of this book as he defines the type of commentary he is writing. 
We do not have here a critical commentary which studies carefully the text of 
Romans. There is no attempt to analyze the grammatical structure of the 
sentences, or to give carefully the correct meaning of the key words. The author 
of this book builds upon this work as it has already been done in the great com- 
mentaries on Romans. His purpose is to give the setting of the letter in the his- 
tory of early Christianity and in the larger background of the Graeco-Roman 
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world, to present in successive chapters the main ideas of the great epistle, and 
to show the relevancy of these ideas to the needs of the modern world. It is 
because he writes with the urgency of a man who is presenting important ideas 
which are desperately needed by those who must live in our world that he calls 
his book “A Living Commentary.” 

Herein lies some of the uniqueness of this commentary. On the positive side 
it should be said that the author writes with simplicity and force. He uses 
words that can be understood by the intelligent layman. Because he never con- 
cerns himself with the details of exegesis the book moves rapidly and smoothly. 
But while there is something unique in the author’s idea of a commentary which 
takes the ideas of a book and makes them live in the contemporary scene, the 
finished product leaves much to be desired. It is convenient to dispense with the 
trouble of establishing by careful exegesis of the text of Romans the relation be- 
tween the ideas presented and the message of Paul in Romans. (In justice to the 
author it should be said that on the whole the ideas presented are genuinely 
Pauline.) But the careful student of Romans wants a commentator to take time 
to show that the ideas presented are the true meaning of the text. In this com- 
mentary, the ideas of the author and the ideas of Paul are so interwoven that the 
reader never knows whether he is dealing with Paul’s thought or with some idea 
that Dr. Quimby has attributed to Paul. This is the fatal weakness of every 
commentary that omits the discipline of serious exegesis. 

The same weakness appears when the student goes to a commentary of this 
type for help in preaching on a text from Romans, or in writing an exposition 
based on a definite passage from Romans. For this kind of help the student needs 
a commentary that deals with the letter verse by verse. 

Dr. Quimby writes as an admirer of Paul. He recognizes some areas in the 
thought of Paul which do not fit the modern scene. He admits that Paul ex- 
pected the return of Christ in the near future (see page 184), and that this de- 
termined much of his teaching. He scarcely does justice to the ideas of election 
and predestination as they are found in the 8th, gth, 1oth and 11th chapters of 
Romans. He understands “reconciliation” purely in terms of a change in man, 
and not in terms of the costliness of forgiveness to God. But in the main, the 
author writes as one who believes that Paul’s major ideas are true and are a needed 
corrective to much of the shallow thinking of today. Particularly to be com- 
mended are Chapter III which deals with Paul’s description of the helpless 
plight of man, and Chapter V which states in modern terms the great doctrine of 
justification by faith. 

There is practical value to a commentary such as this. It gives a popular and 
readable presentation of the major ideas of Romans in non-technical language. 
Such books serve a useful purpose. But they cannot take the place of the longer 
and more detailed commentaries that deal with the whole text. 


Ho.tmes Ro.LstTon 
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HEAVILY LOADED 


The Glory of God in the Christian Calling: A Study of the Ephesian Epistle, by 
WiLuiAM OwEN Carver. Boardman Press, Nashville, 1949. 239 pp. $3.75. 


Tuts book is a labor of intense devotion. It is the fruit of half a century of 
teaching New Testament exegesis at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. It is a good measure of painstaking, microscopic scholarship 
pressed down and running over. Its title, derived from two phrases in the Epistle, 
hints at its broad sweep. 

Certain items need not detain us. Paul’s authorship is taken for granted. It 
is not authorship, but meaning that grips the author. His opening sentence that 
Ephesians is “the greatest piece of writing in all history,” is to be taken, I suppose, 
as the judgment of affection, like a man’s belief that his wife is the paragon among 
women, when there are others equally noble in the next block. Certain it is that 
the church, if forced to choose, would settle for the Gospel of John. Nor need we 
linger over literally a thousand details, such as whether or not Dr. Carver’s 
translation of the Epistle’s opening phrase, “Paul, representative of Jesus,” is 
adequate. It is the total interpretation that counts. 

Good indeed it is to pick up a book which deals, not with the claimed second- 
handedness of Ephesians and its inclusion in the Pauline corpus, but with the 
importance of its teaching. In a divided world and among divided churches, this 
neglected letter, whose central word concerns the unity of mankind and how it is 
to be attained, demands serious attention. If Dr. Carver’s book does no more 
than arouse its readers to present the Ephesian message to popular audiences of 
church folk, it will amply justify its minute labors. 

In plan, the book begins with four essays on phases of the Epistle as a whole. 
Then comes an elaborate outline of the letter. This is followed by a careful, de- 
tailed, exegetical interpretation. Then follows an extended paraphrase which 
expands Paul’s words to three or four times the original letter’s length, in an 
attempt to make clear every final bit of Paul’s full meaning. Finally, the author 
adds his own exacting translation, paralleled with the King James version. 

As the Preface suggests, this arrangement can be read in any preferred order. 
The average reader will need to begin with the outline as a guide, and read the 
translation, then the paraphrase, followed by the interpretation, with the four 
essays coming last. By thus going through the Epistle at least half a dozen times, 
he should know it! 

While there is no muddled writing here, nor any obscure, learned jargon, this 
book is not easy reading, for here is the packed distillation of a lifetime of study. 
In the paraphrase and interpretation, and even in the translation, Paul’s long, 
complex sentences are purposely further expanded, phrase being piled upon 
phrase, until every grain of suggestion in every word is milled for the reader. 
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This means slow, word by word reading, and no skipping! In the four essays, 
Paul’s ideas are not only expounded, but are related to ideas in his other epistles, 
and much relevant material in the Old Testament and New Testament. One gets 
thus a heavily loaded grand tour of the subject that compels him to proceed at 
reduced speed. 


Now, for some questions: Is it wise or necessary to have a critical interpretation, 
paraphrase, and translation —all three? Does it lead to understanding and 
clarity, or tediousness and confusion? It may be well for classroom training of 
exegetes, but will it enlighten or bore the reading public? Again, is it wise to 
elucidate every word of Paul in all its possible implications? Does an author 
every time he uses a word use it with all its ramifications? Does crowding in every 
phase of meaning enlighten or confound? Take the great, sonorous passage, “For 
this cause I bow my knees unto the Father. . . .” The author’s translation goes: 
“For this cause I bow my knees before the Father; from whom every family 
group in heaven and upon earth derives its name, that he will grant you, in cor- 
respondence with his wealth in glory,” etc. Or this from the paraphrase: “Now I 
come to the prayer which I am about to make when I paused to prepare you to 
understand and share its terms: On account of God’s plan in Christ Jesus and my 
relation to it all, for this cause I bow upon my knees in prayer before the arche- 
type and supreme Father,” etc. It is not a question of whether Dr. Carver is 
as eloquent as Paul. He confesses he is not. He is desirous of clarifying. But does 
such elaboration really help as much as he hopes, or does it do quite the op- 
posite — clog the mind and bury the meaning under a multitude of explications? 
Does such microscopic examination of every leaf on the tree reveal the tree to 
the ordinary beholder, or hide it? Had the central points been expanded and 
illustrated would not half as much been twice as helpful? 

Once more, if it be granted that Ephesians sets forth cosmic salvation through 
the charismatic church as the instrument of Christ’s continuing redemption, is 
this method of setting forth the technical aspects of exegesis the most effective 
method of presentation to modern readers? To members of splinter churches, 
what will unorganized charismatic union mean? Would not the stressing of the 
underlying principle of unity, not by objectional schemes and compromises, but 
by being lifted into a new plane of living where all differences become irrelevant, 
be more effective? To be technically exegetically correct is not always to be in- 
terpretatively or vitally most helpful. Besides, charismatic union ignores ten 
thousand “Smallvilles,’ each with six to a dozen competing churches. In them 
no charismatic experience is possible without organized unity. It is this very 
splintering that of itself precludes all charismatic reality. 

Meanwhile this learned work should call us to a fresh study and proclamation 
of the Ephesian message. At this critical hour no message is more needed. How 
wickedly we have turned the supreme hope for the unity of mankind through 
the fellowship of believers into separatist churches and so multiplied our human 
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divisions! This letter sets forth the healing of this open sore with its message that 
all men may be lifted above all human divisions and live together as one in Christ. 


CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 


ON A PURELY NATURAL PLANE 


The Revelation of Saint fohn the Divine, by RoNALD H. Preston and ANTHONY 
T. Hanson. Student Christian Movement Press, London, 1949. 145 pp. 6s. 


Tus compact little volume is one of the first in the series of Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries. In the foreword to the series it is stated that the purpose of these com- 
mentaries on selected books of the Bible is to provide the general reader with the 
soundest possible assistance in understanding the message of each book as a whole 
and as a part of the Bible. 

In the book before us there are 49 pages of introduction, and 96 pages of 
comment and exposition, which seems a rather disproportionate amount of back- 
ground material for the average nontechnical reader. This material, however, 
is well selected and succinctly stated. The authors give a clear and sufficiently 
comprehensive picture of the political background, and of the fact that the Reve- 
lation belongs to what might be called resistance or undercover literature, en- 
dangering the life of the writer and of the readers, if its hidden meaning had been 
expressed in language understandable by the Roman censors of seditious writings. 
According to the authors, all we know about the writer of Revelation is that 
his name was John. In giving his own name John departs from the apocalyptic 
principle of anonymity. He was not the Apostle John, and not the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. He was an unknown Jewish Christian, who thought in Aramaic, 
had never mastered the Greek of his day, and who wrote in “a kind of Hebraic 
Greek.” His Greek is stiff and full of such mistakes as a Semitic-speaking foreigner 
would naturally make. One may question, however, whether in all cases John’s 
apparent disregard of grammatical rules — for example, the uninflected forms 
in 1:4 — is due to ignorance. The Greek construction here is easily explainable 
on grounds other than that of ignorance. 

Preston and Hanson do not find in John’s book much originality in thought or 
independence in composition. Practically all that he writes is an echo or outright 
borrowing of something out of the past — mostly from the Old Testament, but 
also from Jewish apocalyptic fancies, ancient pagan myths, and legends out of 
Egypt, Babylon, and Greece. One wishes that the authors, in a book of this kind, 
had given less detailed attention to John’s possible sources and more to the inter- 
pretation of his message and its relevancy to the church today. 

The principal part of the book is not, strictly speaking, a commentary, but 
rather a somewhat cursory exposition. In this exposition passages and statements 
which the average person should wish to understand are in many instances dealt 
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with in a somewhat superficial manner, so as to leave the curious reader even 
more uncertain as to the original meaning. 

The authors of this commentary champion the thoroughly discredited view 
that the mysterious number 666 of 13:18 is the cryptogram of the name Nero 
Caesar. If you put the Greek name and title of Nero into Hebrew letters and 
count up the numerical value of those letters you will get 666. With equal in- 
genuity and plausibility this mystic number has been made to stand for Moham- 
med, the pope, Martin Luther, Napoleon, Kaiser Wilhelm, Hitler, and others. 
The number probably stands for no particular personality in history. It is the 
symbolism of evil in its highest possible potency. 

According to the writers of this commentary John expected the immediate end 
of Rome, the culmination and conclusion of the historic process. He was mistaken, 
but his expectation may have seemed plausible at the time of his writing. Indeed 
John “appears to be most certain where our Lord was most reticent over the time 
of the end and the details of the future.” In his writing there is no trace of the 
compassionate spirit of the Christ of the Synoptic Gospels, though the person and 
work of Christ are given the place of central importance. 

The exposition of the book is suggestive in many places, giving beautifully 
clear interpretations of John’s meaning. For the most part, however, the plain 
reader of the Bible, who has a high opinion of the nature and value of the last 
book in the Christian Scriptures, will be bewildered by the many unsupported 
assumptions and fanciful speculations in which the book abounds. On page 12 
a curious error represents the Lamb of 5:6 as having seven horns and ten eyes. 

The commentary follows the text of the Authorized Version because it is still 
the most widely used; but references to the Revised Version are frequently made 
for the sake of clarity. 

The reader who is primarily interested in background material and possible 
sources available to John will find in this little volume much that is interesting 
and helpful. For the general reader, however, one can think of several similarly 
brief and relatively recent books on the Revelation which offer much clearer and 
more satisfying interpretations of the content and meaning of John’s message to 


the Churches. Dona.p W. RICHARDSON 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PRESBYTERIANISM 


The Forming of An American Tradition: A Re-examination of Colonial Presby- 
terianism, by LEONARD J. TRINTERUD. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1949. 352 pp. $6.50. 


ProFessor TRINTERUD of McCormick Seminary has given us here our first 
thoroughgoing, surely grounded, fair-minded study of eighteenth century Presby- 
terianism. As never before, we know what went on, and its meaning. The treat- 
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ment is limited to the church life which issued in 1788 in the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A., thereby gaining clearness and continuity. The command of sources 
shown is unexampled in the field, including records ecclesiastical and secular, 
theological literature, biographies, diaries, letters, periodicals, fugitive pamphlets, 
and much of non-Presbyterian character. The author has come upon considerable 
amounts of manuscript material, sometimes with surprising results. He has read 
critically the histories on the period, religious and general, and many other his- 
torical works. His bibliography of primary sources far excels any preceding work, 
and his notes, abounding in references, amply support his narrative. This is 
written with balance, understanding, and enthusiasm. In places the treatment 
might seem over-detailed, but the details establish new views of fact and new 
interpretations. 


A picture of colonial Presbyterianism new in important respects emerges from 
Professor Trinterud’s research. Chief among the many time-worn errors which 
he corrects is the idea, found in many books and assiduously cultivated for polemic 
purposes, that the Presbyterian Church in its beginnings was distinctly a Scotch- 
Irish affair. A principal feature of his new view is the decisive part played by 
the New England element. New Englanders in considerable numbers were 
settled in New York and northern New Jersey before 1700, and more soon fol- 
lowed. In these parts, it is shown, there had arisen by the 1720’s a vigorous Pres- 
byterianism, its church members chiefly of New England birth or antecedents, 
also English, Scots, Ulstermen, Welsh, Dutch, and Huguenots, and its ministers 
in good part from Yale and Harvard. In this connection there is an instructive 
comparison of the Congregational and Presbyterian conceptions of the church. 
This part of the Presbyterian Church supplied an influential amount of its leader- 
ship, and most of its liberalism. Here the preaching of the Great Awakening 
found its strongest response in Presbyterianism. 


“Colonial Presbyterianism,” rightly says the author, “cannot be interpreted 
apart from the Great Awakening.” His detailed study of this movement, close 
to the sources, is a most valuable part of his book. Deriving its original spirit 
from William Tennent, Sr., taking impulse from Frelinghuysen of the Raritan 
region, carried on by Tennent’s sons and then his students of the Log College, this 
Awakening grew in northern New Jersey and New York, but might not have 
become what it did without the help of Whitefield, under whose fire revival spread 
widely and powerfully. Contrary to repeated attributions of their teaching to 
pietism or even to Methodism, it is pointed out, the writings of the Tennents 
show that for their message of vital religious experience they drew on English 
and New England Puritans and also on “Scottish and Scotch-Irish revivalists and 
reformers.” And of course when the Presbyterians of New England origin be- 
came active in the revival the Puritan inheritance in its teaching was strengthened. 

The opposition to the Tennents and the New Englanders which caused the 
great controversy in colonial Presbyterianism came from the Scotch-Irish wing 
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of the Synod, centering in Philadelphia. The author’s recital of many facts shows 
him forced to the conclusion, unwelcome to him as to others, that this opposition 
was fundamentally antipathy to the earnest religion propagated by the Awaken- 
ing. This, it may be said, was the judgment of Archibald Alexander in the next 
generation, which Professor Trinterud does not quote. Writing about the Ten- 
nents and Blairs and their coadjutors, Alexander said that “their opponents were, 


” 


for the most part, unfriendly to vital piety.” The conservative attempt to build 
up an all-powerful central ecclesiastical organization, to bind on it a rigid doc- 
trinal subscription, to impose on its ministry educational restrictions disadvan- 
tageous to the preachers of the Awakening, all appear here as having this origin. 
Governed by old-world patterns, the men of this party, the Old Side, could not 
approve the free native church life growing up in the other wing, and its fervent 
religion alien to their traditions. They held to formal orthodoxy and authoritarian 
ecclesiasticism. 


The opposition led to the schism of 1741 in the Synod, of which for the first 
time there is given an intelligible account. Thence events moved to the formation 
in 1745 of the Synod of New York by a combination of the men of the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick — led by Gilbert Tennent, who had been driven out in 1741 
— and the Presbytery of New York. Again for the first time Professor Trinterud 
presents the full significance of this part of the Presbyterian Church, the New 
Side. Spreading ultimately “from the Hudson Valley to North Carolina, from 
Southampton on eastern Long Island to regions in the wilderness near Fort 
Pitt,” the Synod of New York was marked by evangelistic and church building 
zeal, missionary vision — David Brainerd belonged to it — and enthusiasm for 
education, evinced especially in the founding of what is now Princeton University. 
It could be wished, while justice is done to the great story of the work of the New 
Side in Virginia, to the Presbytery of Hanover and the ministry of Samuel Davies, 
that even more space had been given to this. Over its wide territory the Synod 
acted as an American church, striving to meet the needs of a new society, in- 
terested in civil government and all public affairs. Its catholic spirit was man- 
ifested in close relations with New England Congregationalists, influential, as the 
author observes, on both Christian groups. It is not surprising that when the 
Synod of New York and the Synod of Philadelphia joined in 1758, to make the 
Presbyterian church of later colonial history, New York had increased from 22 
ministers to 73, while Philadelphia had decreased from 27 to 23. Thus the Synod 
of New York gave character to colonial Presbyterianism and led in “the forming 
of an American tradition.” 

“Union without Love” treats the troubled relations of the two Sides in the re- 
united church for years after 1758. Very little has been written about this, but 
the history is significant, because the differences still remaining and the animosities 
thus engendered caused continuous parties with long effects. A principal dispute 
was over qualifications for the ministry, the Old Side men still standing, as of 
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old, for learning and orthodoxy as sufficient, the New Side men still insisting also 
on Christian experience, though this was supposed to have been settled at the 
union by the requirement of “experimental acquaintance with religion.” This 
chapter is a good example of the minute knowledge of events and understanding 
of personalities which make Professor Trinterud’s history vivid. 

The author has been called strongly partisan against the Old Side. It seems to 
this reviewer that his documentation unanswerably bears out such unfavorable 
statements as he makes, and that he handles evidence fairly here as elsewhere. He 
does not hesitate to call attention to faults in character and mistakes in judgment 
in the New Side. 

A chapter on doctrine enlighteningly discusses the Federal theology. This both 
Sides inherited, each developing one of its “incompatible elements,” the Old 
Side its rationalism and the New Side its evangelicalism. The New Side em- 
phasized “the Puritan pilgrimage motif and the Puritan doctrines of conviction 
and assurance,” and thus gave a prominence to “the more evangelical aspects 
of the Puritan understanding of the Christian life,’ which shaped the Great 
Awakening. “The Wavering of Destiny” describes the important effects of the 
large Scotch-Irish immigration from 1760, lessening New England and New 
Side influence in the church. In this situation there was a considerable increase 
of rationalistic Federalism, affecting even New Side men, who had never en- 
tirely escaped from it. The reaction against deism and the fading of the memories 
of the Awakening contributed to a marked strengthening of general theological 
conservatism. This, it is shown, was manifested in the rise of the opposition to 
New England theology prevalent toward the end of the century. 

“The Colonial Church” and “The Church in the Confederation” are inform- 
ing in a totally new way on church life, congregational and general, over the 
whole extent of Presbyterianism. In the former chapter appears the Presbyterian 
attitude toward slavery and other questions of social morals, interest in which had 
come from the New Side. In both appear the policy adopted by the church which 
resulted in its having “‘a small, highly select and well-trained clergy,’ and in its 
losing thereby “‘its position as the largest denomination in the middle and southern 
states” and its “pre-eminence on the new frontiers,” but in gains due to ability 
of leadership. Chapters of high merit, again utilizing new sources, treat the op- 
position of Presbyterians, partly in union with Connecticut Congregationalists, 
to Anglican establishment, and their activity in the War of Independence. A 
wholly unprecedented detailed study of the formation of the constitution of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. dispels the mystery which has surrounded the 
subject. The church is seen to have been organized, not on the Scottish model, 
from the top, the General Assembly down, but in an American spirit, from the 
bottom, the presbytery up. 

Reference to other errors corrected will further exemplify the author’s new 
light on his subject. The first presbytery, that of Philadelphia of 1705-6, instead 
of being, as has been repeatedly said, predominantly Scotch-Irish, contained three 
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ministers from Ireland, three from New England and one Scot. The Maryland 
churches of Francis Makemie, long and widely said to have been founded in 
1683, probably date from about 1700. The meaning of the Adopting Act of 1729, 
brought about by Jonathan Dickinson, leader of the New England liberals, is 
shown to have been an allowance of “scruples” regarding the Westminster 
Standards, not an example of total subscription. The commanding influence of 
Witherspoon in the formation of the General Assembly is disproved. The cher- 
ished legend of the patterning of the constitution of the United States after Pres- 
byterian polity is finally dismissed. 
A continuation of this history into later Presbyterianism is urgently needed. 


Rosert Hastincs NIcHOLsS 


NO UTOPIAS 


Christianity and Civilization: Part 2, Specific Problems, by Emit BruNNER. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1949. 143 pp. $2.50. 


ParT 1 of these lectures, it will be remembered, was devoted to the thesis that 
the deflection of modern civilization from the Christian ideal was rooted in wrong 
basic presuppositions. If the former volume was negative and theoretical, this 
concluding one is positive and practical. The author examines civilization in the 
concrete, in various phases but always from the same angle, pointing out where 
it fails to be Christian and suggesting specifically what needs doing to move in the 
Christian direction. He does not lose sight of his fundamental contention that 
the trouble with civilization is at root religious. He does not believe that this 
world will be completely Christianized, and on the other hand does not accept 
the “myth of the Christian culture of the past”; that is, if he affirms that the 
cure for our ills is a return to God, he does not mean to return to the 13th cen- 
tury. He does not believe in Utopias; they are the invention of those who have 
no faith in the Kingdom of God; Utopias are “one of the roots of our present- 
day chaos.” In all times it was those who did not believe in progress who did the 
most to move the world in real progress (p. 141 —a typical overstatement). 
However, Dr. Brunner is by no means passivist in his attitude. He distinguishes 
between a false and a true other-worldliness. The one keeps “holy” hands off 
civilization entirely, the other accepts the task of making this a better world, 
but its efforts are motivated by other-worldly faith. The Christian knows that 
death and sin are and will be in the world, but nevertheless he knows his social 
responsibility for justice. 

The characteristic marks of a civilization and culture which would grow out 
of a truly Christian community would be personalism and communalized crea- 
tivity. Culture is the means and the expression of true humanity, but not of its 
origin and aim, which is the Kingdom of God. The services which Christianity 
can render to civilized life are its pre-eminent interest in education and instruc- 
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tion, and its emphasis on the service of man. Man is more important than his 
culture. 

To whet the reader’s interest rather than to attempt to bring this compact and 
powerful book within the limits of a review, some seed-thoughts have been lifted 
from each of the fields treated. 

On technology and science: If man now seems dominated by the machine, it 
is because the decay of the consciousness of personality has caused a reversal of 
means and ends. There is no evil in the machine age as such, and no good either; 
technology, itself neutral, can be used for good ends, and so far as civilization is 
Christian, it will be. Science, apart from its true use, dehumanizes man. It can 
serve man, but can never give him answers to his fundamental problems. 

On tradition and renewal: Christianity is revolutionary, but a Christian is 
different from a secular revolutionist in two ways: Structural changes, for him, 
are not basic, and he will not press for changes before the situation is ripe — i.e., 
the Christian abhors the use of violence both in producing and in enforcing even 
desirable change. As applied to the church, “mere traditionalism is the death of 
the church just as mere revivalism is its dissolution” (41). 

On education: Our present educational situation is a chaotic mixture; yet 
the Christian idea of it has never been fully worked out (50). Reformation 
theology, for all its emphasis on education, failed here to combine the necessary 
Socratic element of active appropriation with the Christian concept of divine 
revelation; with its concept of the human mind as a mere truncus et lapis, a tree- 
trunk or a stone, it mistakenly viewed education as mere carving on inert wood or 
stone. Pestalozzi and Kierkegaard are recommended in this connection; the 
latter’s doctrine of appropriation “has not even been noticed” by theologians. 
Christian education now is needed especially as against totalitarianism “to em- 
phasize the supreme value of personality and personal responsibility” (56). 

On work: Greek and mediaeval thought erred in devaluating physical labor; 
Marx’s reversal of this false standard deserves a “large measure of credit.” The 
true Christian conception is that of Vocation. Work is to be valued not on a 
basis of “what” but of “why” and “how.” The Christian view of life does not 
accept the alternative of capitalism or collectivism. Brunner doubts whether cap- 
italism exists any more, because of the “powerful reaction of trade unionism 
and state legislation.” The Christian idea of work is both personal and com- 
munal. Exploitation, by capitalist or commissar on the one hand, and “fanaticism 
of equality which has no use for subordination” on the other, break down the 
Christian ideal. Brunner feels that we suffer from a “work-fanaticism”; in our 
absorption by it we have forgotten how to live. 

On art: Where religious faith is dead, art decays. Barbarism and crudeness 
inevitably characterize the art of an age without faith or understanding of the 
true nature of man. (Incidentally, Brunner does not prize abstract art.) Art 
is idealistically defined as “an imaginary elevation of life in the direction of the 
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perfect.” It is a necessity for those not living close to nature, hence a necessity 
for the city man; it is God’s servant to give his people joy worthy of their destiny. 

On wealth: Four evils are pointed out in capitalism: the intensification of the 
profit-motive; the separation of tools from their users; the increasing gap between 
the workers and the money-men; and the influence of economic power in political 
matters. Communism, however, has worked against the “family pattern of com- 
munity” which is the Christian pattern of all life. Collectivism means both en- 
slavement and poverty. The Christian way is a “third way” which is neither in- 
dividualistic nor collectivistic. Brunner takes strong issue with Weber’s estimate of 
Calvinism; capitalism is not the child of Calvinism but arose “in an age when the 
Christian faith, whether Calvinistic or not, was on the wane” (100). 

On social custom and law: The basic Christian principle is that of divine 
sovereignty; hence our opposition to all forms of tyranny. There is no absolute 
human justice, no absolute human law. The right line leads between deductive 
a priori constructions of systems, and relativistic opportunism. Human law still 
needs to be founded on the jus divinum. 

On power: The author discusses it as thus defined: “the capacity of man to 
determine the life, i.e., the doing and the not-doing of others, by compulsion.” 
The State is necessary, and power its “characteristic essence” (116). Yet the 
totalitarian state, being the maximum of accumulated power, is the worst and 
most dangerous social evil which we can conceive. It is the Satanic incarnation 
of our time (121). A truly Christian solution of the power problem, whether 
economic, political or international, does not seem to be a realistic prospect. 
Like Prof. Haroutunian, in his “Lust for Power,” Dr. Brunner conveys the im- 
pression of believing that while Christianity could change the gloomy picture, it 
probably will not. Yet he repudiates pessimism in any fatalist sense. “Man is con- 
fronted with a decision of incomparable consequence. All we can say is this: the 
decision may be made in the right sense . . . but whether it will be taken in the 
right sense, nobody can know. It is sufficient that every one who sees it should do 
what is required of him.” KENNETH J. FoREMAN 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 


NEW TESTAMENT THOUGHT 


by FREDERICK C. GRANT 


A THOROUGH survey of the key ideas in the New Testament 
—an authoritative study of a vital field which no writer with 
the benefit of recent critical discoveries has so comprehensive- 
ly covered. Dr. Grant explains the nature and scope of New 
Testament thought, its relation to Old Testament thought, 
and the influences that have helped to mold it. He studies 
each of the great doctrines in light of its basis, its develop- 
ment, and its significance in contemporary attitudes. For 
every New Testament student—a wealth of essential fact and 
sound interpretation. $3.75 











THE LION 


PARADOXES OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
by GERALD KENNEDY 


AND THE LAMB 





To ALL WHO SEEK to fully understand the Christian gospel— 
and to apply it in their lives—this book brings clear, mean- 
ingful explanations of 21 of Christianity’s most difficult para- 
doxes. 

Each chapter is based on Scripture passages that seem 
contradictory. Each penetrates to the final truth that Christ 
proclaimed—bringing these timeless teachings from the realm 
of theory into the life and world of today. Offering fresh 
approaches to the richest texts of our Scriptures, here are 


vivid, vital messages especially for today’s spiritual needs. 


$2.50 
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THE CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVE 


by EDWARD T. RAMSDELL 


Tue PERSPECTIVE of Christian faith, says Dr. Ramsdell, is a 
way of looking at the whole of experience—a way which 
grows out of the acceptance of Jesus Christ as the crucial 
fact within that whole. It is concerned with the entire body 
of Christian truth—with paradox, revelation, sin, the Cross. 
Here is a fresh, sensitive, and discerning consideration of 
these truths—a brilliant and compelling presentation of the 
Christian faith that brings new insight to the problem of 
meaning and value that underlies every man’s decisions. $2.50 
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ORIENTATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Edited by PHILIP HENRY LOTZ. Forty-six leading authorities—each a spe- 
cialist in his field—have contributed to this new, definitive symposium. Here is a 
thorough and practical introduction to the entire field of religious education to- 
day—backgrounds, objectives, and problems; present principles, methods, and 
trends. A significant, useful book for everyone concerned with the religious edu- 


cation of children, young people, adults. 
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Let’s Read the Bible, by KENNETH 
Cuinton. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1950. 149 pp. $2.00. 


THIs invitation to read the Bible for 
one’s self is so simply and sincerely 
written that it may well serve to lead 
back to the Bible a great number of 
people who have neglected it during 
recent years. The author attacks the 
problem neither critically nor profound- 
ly, but makes his appeal to our need for 
the message of the Bible and to the 
beauty and winsomeness of the Bible it- 
self. His invitation is primarily to fami- 
lies to read the Bible as a part of daily 
home life and at every special occasion, 
in the hope that homes may be centered 
again in the Christian religion and lives 
transformed by its impact. He gives 
simple information about the kinds of 
material one may expect to find in the 
Bible and definite suggestions for going 


to the heart of each kind. Although it | 


is not a great book, its very simplicity 
and directness will make it a valuable 
one for many individuals and families 
who will find that it leads them on into 
the reading of the greatest Book of all. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 





How to Study and Use the Bible, by 
Park Hays Miiier. W. A. Wilde 
Company, Boston, 1949. 142 pp. 


$1.75. 
How to Study and Use the Bible is an 
effort to help Sunday School teachers 


to understand the character of the 
books of the Bible, the continuous story 
the Bible tells, the basic tools available 
for Bible study, and ways of using these 
materials with Amos and Philippians. 
The approach is well illustrated by sug- 
gestions for reading Amos, for using 
marginal references, a concordance, a 
Bible dictionary, a Bible atlas, and com- 
mentaries, including The Westminster 
Study Bible. The last chapter contains 
practical suggestions for those who are 
planning to teach the Bible in local 
churches. 





The Bible and Modern Belief, by Louis 
Waits. Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C., 1949. 176 pp. $2.50. 


Upon picking up this book and noting 
the impressive collection of favorable 
comments upon it which the dust-jacket 
carries, written by scholars whose opin- 
ions the reviewer must respect, and does 
respect, it seemed to him that no review 
other than an enthusiastic one would be 
thinkable. He began to read, therefore, 
with eager anticipation. But, he must 
confess, he experienced considerable 
disappointment. And, if he may dare 
to lift his voice against such an array of 
favorable opinion, he would like timidly 
to pipe that he did not care for the book 
at all. 

In spite of the title and the subtitle 
(A constructive approach to the present 
religious upheaval), the relation of the 
Bible to modern belief is touched upon 
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only indirectly. If it is the author’s 
opinion that critical studies are not pre- 
judicial to the understanding of the true 
message of the Bible, the reviewer can 
only agree — whatever his doubts 
whether this book will make that fact 
clear to the ones who need most to 
understand it. The book is an attempt 
to show how Israel’s faith, rising from 
the paganism of the nomad tribes who 
entered Palestine to the monotheism of 
the prophets, was finally crystallized 
about the theology of the Tabernacle 
in the Wilderness, which last is a pure 
post-exilic fiction. The priestly writers 
of the post-exilic period, jealous of the 
former glory of Northern Israel, made 
every effort to tailor the available rec- 
ords to obscure that glory to the ad- 
vantage of Judah. The description of 
the Tabernacle is one of the high points 
of this process. This later incrustation 
has obscured the true picture of the 
evolution of Israel’s faith, and it is the 
task of the student to peel it away. 


It is very difficult briefly to review 
a book which touches on the whole 
sweep of the Old Testament, especially 
when the reviewer is in fundamental 
disagreement with the position the au- 
thor takes. He must apologize for dif- 
fering without being able to argue at 
length his reasons for so doing. This 
is not to say that many of Wallis’ in- 
sights are not sound. There was hos- 
tility between North and South, of 
course, and the North was far the more 
important of the two states. Priestly 
writers did certainly edit their material 
and stamp their mind upon it. Their 
picture of the past was, without doubt, 
both idealized and schematized. But it 
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is equally sure that the priestly writers 
did not invent their material, as a host 
of scholars have been pointing out re- 
cently. The hostility of North and 
South must not be pushed to the ex- 
tremes to which it is pushed here. Nor 
can one, in the light of present knowl- 
edge, rest content with this very conven- 
tional evolutionary picture of Hebrew 
religion. The reviewer could not escape 
the feeling that many of the points, ad- 
vanced here with all the freshness of a 
revelation, he had read long ago in 
Wellhausen. This is no slur at Well- 
hausen, whose brilliance the reviewer 
fully appreciates, nor is it to say that 
Wallis does not advance novel ideas in 
his own right (for example, his ideas 
concerning the relationship of J and 
E). But the reviewer felt strongly that 
the author had but substituted for the 
uncritical orthodoxy of a conservative 
Judaism and Christianity a critical posi- 
tion, itself an orthodoxy. And biblical 
studies are not the place for posing or- 
thodoxy versus orthodoxy. The mass of 
relevant data now available to the stu- 
dent will doubtless modify both ortho- 
doxies and will not in the least damage 
the truth of either. But the reviewer 
could not detect that the discoveries 
and labors of the past generation, which 
have so greatly enlightened the picture 
of Israel’s religion, had been taken into 
much account in this book. 


The Tabernacle is one of the key 
points of the book. Therefore the re- 
viewer must say that he was irked by 
the cavalier manner in which the au- 
thor brushed aside, in hardly more than 
a sentence (p. 129), the excellent mon- 
ograph of F. M. Cross on that subject. 
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Cross’s article is the best recent discus- 
sion of the Tabernacle of which the re- 
viewer knows and is, in his opinion, far 
nearer the facts of the matter than is 
the present book, but the author does 
not trouble to discuss a single bit of 
the evidence adduced there. The re- 
viewer would like, therefore, to close by 
recommending the article of Cross 
(Biblical Archaeologist, Sept., 1947) to 


the reader. Joun Bricut 





Spokesmen for God: The Great Teach- 
ers of the Old Testament, by Eviru 
Hamitton. W. W. Norton and Co., 
Inc., New York, 1949. 259 pp. $3.00. 


To put the stories and teachings of the 
Old Testament in words that the aver- 
age person can understand is indeed 
a noble endeavor, for there is today an 
abysmal ignorance of, and even an an- 
tipathy for, the Old Testament and its 
message. To do this, however, one 
needs more than a general interest in 
the Bible and a flair for popularization, 
or else the result is apt to be a distortion 
of the facts, a poor, second-rate substi- 
tute for the original. 

Whatever Miss Hamilton’s qualifica- 
tions may be for writing popular studies 
on Greek and Latin literature — the re- 
viewer has not read these works and so 
is unable to appraise them — it can be 
said quite frankly that she has stepped 
beyond her depth in this particular 
work. Her complete naivete in regard 
to the canon, text, and theology of the 
Old Testament is revealed throughout 
the book. For instance, in regard to 
“completely senseless statements” in the 
Bible which she can’t understand, she 
says, ““Why have they been left like 
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that, one wonders. If the scholars could 
not emend them so that they did mean 
something, why were they kept in the 
text?” (p. 27). With that profound 
view of Scripture, one wonders that 
there is anything left for the author to 
deal with. 

The bulk of the book deals with the 
prophets, apparently having been pub- 
lished before in 1936 under the title, 
The Prophets of Israel. According to 
the author, Amos’ message can be sum- 
med up in the significant title, “Hu- 
manity Versus Form.” Hosea can be 
summed up as “the Revolt against Re- 
form by Punishment.” Jeremiah, as one 
would expect in this context, emerges 
as “The First Pacifist.” All in all, the 
treatment of these men of God is very 
superficial, and leaves much to be 


desired. CuHar.LEs T. FrirscH 





The Book of Exodus: An Exposition, 
by CHartes R. ErpMan. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York, 
1949- 144 pp. $1.75. 

THE appearance of yet another volume 
from the prolific pen of Dr. Charles R. 
Erdman, professor emeritus of practical 
theology at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, is bound to be of interest to the 
many who have found his previous ex- 
positions uniformly instructive and ap- 
pealingly original. 

Dr. Erdman writes for the layman 
and is careful to avoid the vocabulary 
and phraseology of the savant, as he 
seeks first of all to reveal the eternal re- 
ligious truths and spiritual values some 
particular Bible book presents. The ex- 
position of the Book of Exodus follows 
this pattern, and the layman who is un- 
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| No Presbyterian leader can afford to miss this hooks 


book dealing realistically and factually with 





economic and social conditions in the sixteen 
states where the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States is now at 
l work. The author pre THE CHANGING SOUTH andthe 


sents a brief resume of Presbyterian Church in the United States 
the history of all types 





by Ernest Trice Thompson 


of churches in this area, 





discusses the rural South and the exact status 
of the rural church, gives the history of the 
development of Southern agriculture, the 
growth of industry and Southern cities, and 
the specific problems facing the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States today. There are 
concrete suggestions about how these prob- 


lems may be met; the tasks and the strategy 





| of the Church are outlined, with particular 
| emphasis on the need to survey, evangelize, 


| adapt, and serve. Paper, $1.00 


The thrills, the responsibilities, the rewards of building and maintain- 


ing a Christian home are thoughtfully discussed in this inviting plea 
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\ to return to the hearthstone— 
BESIDE THE HEARTHSTONE that eternal symbol of the home. 
| by Robert A. Lapsley, Jr. No phase of modern life, prob- 





lem or privilege, is overlooked 

by Dr. Lapsley in his evaluation of the role the home should play in 
j the world today. Present and future homebuilders will find this book 
a mine of information and inspiration. Paper, $1.00 Cloth, $2.00 


| JOHN KNOX PRESS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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familiar with the structure, content, and 
significance of this rather difficult book, 
and is inclined to think of it merely as 
the source of highly elaborate detail 
about the wilderness wanderings or the 
Tabernacle, will find here a highly sat- 
isfactory guide to the fascinating book. 
If there is fault to be found in this vol- 
ume, perhaps it is that of over-simplifi- 
cation. Some allusion to the rich ar- 
cheological findings which have con- 
tributed so immensely to an under- 
standing of the backgrounds of Exodus, 
and some discussion of the literary ex- 
cellencies which abound, would greatly 
enhance the general reader’s apprecia- 
tion of the book. This reviewer, who 
treasures the memory of fruitful and 
inspiring hours in Dr. Erdman’s class- 
room, is naturally not of the mind to 
be critical. But he cannot avoid the 
feeling that Dr. Erdman, while recog- 
nizing that there is in some quarters “a 
temptation to assign to the most insig- 
nificant detail of the structure [of the 
Tabernacle] some deep religious im- 
port” (p. 105) to the extent that he 
warns the reader “to observe the vital 
difference between spiritual insight and 
unbridled imagination,” nevertheless 
finds more symbolism in the Tabernacle 
than could have been intended by the 
ancient Hebrews, or should be applied 
to its several features by the followers of 
Christ. 

There are several typographical er- 
rors, two rather serious ones on page 13. 
But the little book is, withal, an en- 
lightening exposition, and may take its 
place worthily alongside more than a 
score of other Erdman books. 


BERNARD Boyp 
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Exposition of Daniel, by H. C. 
Leupo.tp. The Wartburg Press, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1949. 549 pp. $5.00. 

Dr. LEupPoLp writes from the inflexibly 
traditional point of view. Considera- 
tions opposing this position are cited, 
sometimes in imposing array, but they 
are dismissed as not impressive or with- 
out force. 

As an example of this author’s way 
of meeting disturbing facts the follow- 
ing is conspicuous. He believes that 
R. H. Charles has fixed the date of the 
Aramaic of the present book of Daniel 
as of the second century, B.c. But he 
assumes that revisers kept the vocabu- 
lary and grammatical forms up to date 
through four preceding centuries. 
Therefore nothing is to be inferred from 
the language. 

Dr. Leupold’s choice among previous 
expositors is Kliefoth (1868). He 
frankly states that his own position is 
at variance with that of most modern 
scholars. His position is at variance not 
only with that of rationalistic scholars, 
but also with that of many who cannot 
fairly be so called. 

According to this author’s view, the 
book of Daniel was written by Daniel, 
538-528 B.c. It is prevailingly predictive 
throughout, the prediction reaching an 
intermediate goal in the career of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes. But Antiochus 
seems to be most significant as prefigur- 
ing the eschatological Antichrist. 

Therefore the predicted history does 
not end with Antiochus. It includes 
not only the Roman Empire, but also 
all human history to the end of the 
world. This is shown in the interpreta- 
tion of the seventy weeks (Dan. 9:24) 
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by JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 
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For EVERY man and woman today, here is the key to a posi- 
tive, satisfying answer to life’s basic question—twenty-four 
vital messages bringing strength, comfort, and assurance. 
“A significant volume addressed to the vital problems of 
personal well-being and integrity, written with sincerity and 
authority by one of America’s most able pastoral counselors 
out of his long experience in dealing with human perplexities 
and his unshakable confidence in the Christian way to a full 


life.”"—Pulpit Book Club. 
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PERSONALITIES IN SOCIAL REFORM 


by G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


Vivip, PERSONAL accounts of six pioneering thinkers and their 
work for justice and brotherhood among men: Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb; Walter Rauschenbusch; David Lilienthal; 
Gandhi; and Albert Schweitzer. A highly meaningful book 
for all who would make our world a better place in which to 


{ Personalities 


IN 


| Social Reform 





live. 


“A comprehensive, clear, objective, and terse analysis of 
the lives of six of the most interesting personalities of modern 
times. Should be of special interest to religious leaders.” — 


The Pastor. 
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THE HIGHER HAPPINESS 


by RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


AN INVITATION to liye life at its best—to discover the rich 
joy Christ promised men in his Beatitudes. For every man 
and woman, here is a fresh realization of Christian happiness, 
a guide to attaining it, new power for sharing it. 

“The messages of this new volume are rich and clear in 
thought, deeply spiritual in tone, and are filled with quotable 
passages and illustrative material. . . . Dr. Sockman empha- 
sizes that only as we strive to follow the teaching of the 
Beatitudes in our daily life can we find the higher happiness.” 
—Christian Observer. $2 


PASTORAL LEADERSHIP 


by ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


A PRACTICAL, comprehensive guide to local church leadership—offering specific, 
workable suggestions, methods, and plans. 

“Covers virtually the whole field of the minister’s duties in relation to church 
organization and administration, including his dealings with members, staffs, 
boards, committees, the young, the men, the women, the community, finances, 
and the wider outreach of the church.”—Christian Century. 
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as describing “all future time from the 
days of Daniel to the end of time, the 
time fixed in God’s councils for per- 
fectly achieving His holy work.” The 
chronological problem of the seventy 
weeks is thus dismissed. Much stress 


is laid upon the symbolism of numbers; 
and we have seventy heptads of divine 
activity, seven by seven by ten, the per- 
fect symbol of God’s program for all 
ages. 

This exposition represents wide read- 
ing. Those who wish no more than an 
elaborate presentation of the traditional 
interpretation of Daniel will find it 
here. But the Bible student who seeks 
to understand the book needs broad 
and detailed acquaintance with the na- 
ture and content of apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and needs to apply such knowl- 
edge in interpretation. 

E. D. Kerr 





Women in the Old Testament, by 
Norau Lorts. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1949. 178 pp. $2.50. 


WirH such a storehouse of material as 
the Bible affords it was inevitable that 
such a book as this would be written. 
Mrs. Lofts, a novelist well known in 
England and the United States, has 
drawn with sympathy and charm twen- 
ty psychological portraits of Old Testa- 
ment women, ranging from Rahab the 
Canaanitish harlot to Esther the Persian 
queen. In each instance the author is 
true to the biblical material and her 
characters stand out as living beings in- 
timately related to their time. From a 
literary standpoint there is little with 
which one can quarrel. 


Interpretation 





An evaluation of the purpose of the 
book, however, is another matter. Mrs. 
Lofts writes, “The thing I most wish 
for this book is that it might induce a 
few people to either sample, or return 
to, the Bible. . . . There is such good 
reading there, such drama, such pun- 
gent phrases, apt observation, sharp in- 
sight.” All this is true enough, but the 
relevance of the Bible today lies in a 
deeper dimension and the stimulus to 
reading it must come from another 
source. The Bible is first and last an 
account of the drama of salvation in 
which God acts creatively and redemp- 
tively in human history. Hence its 
meaning derives from his purpose and 
not simply from the diverse and bril- 
liant personalities who flash across its 
stage. Having missed the profound sig- 
nificance of this relationship, the au- 
thor’s success in accomplishing her pur- 
pose is at best doubtful. 


James I. McCorp 





The Son of God Among the Sons of 
Men, by Everett F. Harrison. W. 
A. Wilde Co., Boston, 1949. 251 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tuis is a study of the work of Christ, 
as given in the Gospel according to 
John, against the background of his 
dealings with seventeen selected per- 
sonalities of that Gospel. The author’s 
thesis is that the interchange between 
the Son of God and the sons of men 
discloses personality as the master key 
of revelation. The treatment is reverent, 
suggestive, and satisfying. Critical ques- 
tions are largely, and purposely, left 
untouched. 
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Our Religious Traditions, by STERLING 
P. LaMprEcHT. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, 1950. 99 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tuis book is a rather feeble attempt to 
bring to life something that has been 
dead a long time — Hellenism. The 
author deals rather naively with the 
traditions of Judaism, Catholicism, and 
Protestantism, trying to show their val- 
ues and their faults. His conclusion is 
syncretistic. He goes further, and by 
robbing these traditions of their basic 
factor — revelation — and putting in 
its place rationalism, he succeeds in 
eliminating these faiths from the re- 
ligious picture. 

Though he continues to assert the 
value of these “human aspirations,” he 
puts them in a place secondary to rea- 
son, thus making them purely optional. 
As far as the reviewer is concerned, this 
book is a waste of time. 


LESLIE BULLOCK 





Eternal Values in Religion, by JAMES 
BissETT Pratt. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1950. 162 pp. $2.00. 


Tus little volume was published post- 
humously. Dr. Pratt’s The Religious 
Consciousness, published in 1921, is 
still probably the best book on the psy- 
chology of religion. This brilliantly 
written volume is less technical. It 
rightly calls for more objectivity in Prot- 
estant worship, for more worship and 
less psychologizing. The first two chap- 
ters are extremely suggestive for the 
minister. 


Book Reviews 
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The Knox Translation 
of the Whole Bible 
is Now Complete 


Three things especially delight us about 
this translation: 


(1) You can start a violent argument 
about it almost anywhere (certainly at 
Sheed & Ward) merely by remarking 
that you do or don’t like it. Even if 
most of the people present have never 
read a word of it, they will all have an 
opinion. 


(2) It can easily happen that the man 
defending it most loudly turns out to be 
a Protestant, the man most against it, a 
Catholic. To put it as mildly as possible, 
we think this remarkable, in a transla- 
tion by a Catholic priest. 


(3) No one has so far questioned that 
it is the most steadily intelligible of all 
versions of the Holy Scriptures in Eng- 
lish. For anyone who actually intends 
to read the Bible, we think this point 
worth considering. All volumes are now 
available: 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Vol.1,$5.00 Vol. II (just published), $5.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Regular Edition, $3.25 
Gift Edition, which has 30 reproductions in 
color of Flemish and Italian paintings 
and other pleasant decorations, $5.00 


We are Catholic publishers: only a few 
of our books are by non-Catholics, but 
many of them are of interest to Chris- 
tians of all denominations. If you would 
like to be kept informed of what we are 
publishing, to see reprints of Catholic 
and Protestant reviews of our books, ex- 
tracts from new books, etc., write to 
Abigail MacGill for Sheed & Ward’s 
OWN TRUMPET. This is a review we 
publish every two or three months. It 
comes free and postpaid. 


iy 


Order books from your bookstore 
or from us 


SHEED & WARD * NEW YORK 3 
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Service for Peace: A History of Men- 
nonite Civilian Public Service, by 
ME vin GincericH. The Mennon- 
ite Central Committee, Akron, Penn., 


1949. 508 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis book presents the official record 
of the notable experiment carried on 
during World War II, in which the 
nation offered, and the Mennonite 
churches accepted, a program of com- 
pletely nonmilitary civilian service, un- 
der cooperative church agency and gov- 
ernmental administration, for conscien- 
tious objectors who could not partici- 
pate in war in any form. 


The Pattern of the Past: Can We De- 
termine It? by PETER GeEYL, ARNOLD 
ToynBEE, and Pitirm A. SorokIn. 
The Beacon Press, Boston, 1949. 126 
pp. $2.00. 


A CRITICAL study of Toynbee’s philoso- 
phy of history by two eminent histori- 
ans, with a rejoinder by Professor 
Toynbee. 


Interpretation 





The Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by 
W. J. Conyseare and J. S. How- 
son. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, 1949. 850 
pp. $5.00. 


THE republication in a one volume edi- 
tion of a standard work on the life and 
writings of Paul should be widely wel- 
comed by the student of the Bible. 
While modern scholarship has contrib- 
uted much to further our understanding 
of the great missionary apostle it never- 
theless remains true that this work is 
“the foundation of historical and psy- 
chological study of Paul’s life.” 





The Glory of Christ, by Joun Owen. 
Edited, and with a biographical | 
sketch of the author, by WiLBuR M. 
SmiTH. Moody Press, Chicago, 1949. 


285 pp. $3.00. 


Tue last work of the greatest of the 
Puritan theologians, the final fruit of 
his meditations on the life and work of 
Jesus Christ, handsomely printed and 
bound as one of the Wycliffe Series of 
Christian classics. 





NEW SCHAFF-HERZOG | 
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RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
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BAKER BOOK HOUSE 
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Book Reviews 


Is faith reasonable? Is God personal? Are we truly 
free? Why does evil exist? How is God in Christ? 


How does God work in us? 


Basic Issues in 


What is goodness? 





Christian Thought agg 


by ALBERT C. KNUDSON 


¢ IN THE SPOTLIGHT of theological 
thinking and writing today stand the 
six issues treated in these chapters. 
These doctrines, says Dr. Knudson, are 
basic to Christianity; but they will lose 
their power to guide and convince 
men if they are not supported by a 
positive, rational Christian philosophy. 

Here is a powerful, mature exposi- 





Ready July 3 


tion of the Christian faith from the 
standpoint of reasonable, personalistic 
theology — a compelling statement of 
man’s need for both faith and reason 
in the Christian religion — a discussion 
which remains close to the concrete 
realities of living religious experience 
in interpreting human nature, sin, free- 
dom, and other basic issues. 


THE CHAPTERS 





$2.75 at your Bookstore... 





Can the Christian Faith Be Rationally Justified? Naturalism — Theological Irrationalism — 
The Rational Justification of Faith 


ls God Personal and Man Truly Free? The Meaning of Personality — The Meaning of 
Freedom — Religion and the Personality of God — Philosophy and the Personality 
of God — Argument for the Freedom of Man — Modern Personalism and Trini- 
tarianism 


The Evils of Life and Their Meaning: The Christian View of Natural Evil — The Christian 
View of Moral Evil 


How Are We to Think of Christ? The Ancient Dogma — The Modern Theory — The 
Death of Christ 


Divine and Human Factors in Christian Experience: The Nature of the Divine Factor — 
The Human Will and the Divine Grace — Essential Aspects of Christian Experience 


Basic Points at Issue in Christian Ethics: The Problem of Validity — The Meaning of 
Christian Love — Perfectionism — The Social and Political Implications of 
Christianity 
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Interpretation 


CONTRIBUTORS 


FRIEDRICH HORST, at one time professor at Bonn, served as pastor during the 
war at Stegg-bei-Bacharach. After the war he was called to be professor at Johannes 
Gutenberg University at Mainz, which position he now holds. 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN, professor of New Testament language 
and literature at Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, 
is the author of The Meaning of Repentance. 


W. G. D. MACLENNAN is minister of the Bearsden North Church, Scotland. His 
1945” Kerr Lectures at the University of Glasgow were published as Christian 
Obedience. 


DONALD MACLEOD, assistant professor of homiletics, Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, is a young Canadian who joined the faculty in 1946. 


CHRISTIAN PREUS is minister of the First English Lutheran Church of Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota. 


HOWARD TILLMAN KUIST is professor of biblical theology at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. He was the Sprunt Lecturer at Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia in 1946, delivering a series published under the title, These Words Upon 
Thy Heart. 


REVIEWERS 


JULIAN PRICE LOVE, professor of biblical theology, Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary. 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN, professor of New Testament language 
and literature, Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 


HOLMES ROLSTON, Editor in Chief, Board of Education, Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, Richmond, Virginia. 


CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY, professor of English Bible, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. 


DONALD W. RICHARDSON, professor emeritus of Christian missions, Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. 

ROBERT HASTINGS NICHOLS, professor emeritus of church history, Auburn 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN, professor of systematic theology, Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary. 








